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THE SHORT CIRCUIT IN ENGLISH 
SYNTAX. 


In an interesting and suggestive article Zur 
charakteristik der englischen sprache,’ Professor 
Minch of Berlin, endeavors to show that what 
characterizes English more than any other lan- 
guage is its tendency toward definiteness, brevity, 
and directness (‘‘tendenz zur bestimmtheit, knap- 
pheit, unmittelbarkeit’’). He instances under 
the head of syntax the single article in such ex- 
pressions as the moon and stars; the omission of 
the relative, as in the book he spoke of ; the omis- 
sion of the conjunction that after verbs of saying 
and thinking ; the use of such elliptical expres- 
sions as when bidden, while searching ; the per- 
sonal instead of the impersonal construction in he 
is sure to come, I am likely to go, I wonder, I feel 
warm, I like, I hate; the liberal employment of 
intransitive verbs in a transitive causative sense, 
to fly a kite, to grow a crop; the use of transitive 
verbs intransitively, the coat wears well, corn sells 
high; the use of transitive verbs in a middle or 
reflexive sense, to submit, to surrender, to dress; 
the merging of the dative into the more direct 
accusative after to obey, to please, to threaten, to 
help, ete.; such a construction as to enter a house, 
the preposition being omitted ; the strongly per- 
sonal impress observable in he was shown a path, 
I was offered help, instead of, as in other lan- 
guages, a path was shoun (to) him, help was 
offered (to) me. 

Professor Miinch’s citations seem to me to illus- 
trate special idioms rather than to embody a gen- 
eral tendency. He does little more than count 
words. His method is statistical rather than in- 
terpretative. He finds that in certain carefully 
chosen constructions English is economical beyond 
other tongues. But it is easy to cite adverse con- 
structions. Take, for example, the clumsy, peri- 


1 Die Neueren Sprachen, vu, 65-96 (1899). 


phrastic tenses, I am studying, I was studying, I 
shall be studying, instead of the older and more 
compact I study, I studied, I shall study. The 
difference in meaning hardly seems to justify the 
existence of the periphrastic forms. Take also 
our use of do in negative and interrogative sen- 
tences. Is anything gained by it? Do not the 
many periphrastic combinations in English show 
that the dominant tendency of the language is not 
toward brevity ? 

A more fundamental distinction is, it seems to 
me, that syntactical relations do not span wide 
spaces in English. The laws of concord, espe- 
pecially as illustrated in spoken English, operate 
best at close quarters. They do not carry far. 
English is, syntactically, an ear-language. The 
unit of syntax tends to become a mere breath- 
group,” and this breath-group is more often a 
phrase or a clause than an entire sentence. In 
other words, the normal tendency of English syn- 
tax, a tendency antagonized by impositions from 
the syntax of the classical languages, has always 
been toward short circuits rather than toward long 
circuits. This tendency may be seen not only in 
our book language but in our wmgangsprache and 
vulgarsprache as well. ‘‘La véritable vie du 
langage,’’ says Bréal,* ‘‘se concentre dans les 
dialectes ; la langue littéraire, arrétée artificielle- 
ment dans son développement, n’a pas 4 beaucoup 
prés la méme valeur.”’ 

Professor James of Harvard, in discussing ‘‘ the 
span of consciousness,’’ says that ‘‘ When data 
are so disconnected that we have no conception 


2“*The only division actually made in speech is that 
into breath-groups, due to the organic necessity of taking 
breath, which breath-groups correspond partially to the 
logical divisions into sentences. Within each breath- 
group there is no more pause than between the syllables 
of a single word.’? Sweet, History of English Sounds, p. 
14. Made asa starting point for phonetics, this distince- 
tion has a vital bearing on syntax, especially on the syn- 
tax of the modern languages. 

3 Essai de sémantique (1897), p. 302. 
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which embraces them together, it is much harder 
to apprehend several of them at once, and the 
mind tends to let go of one whilst it attends to 
another.’’* Of course, when we read, or hear, 
or write, or speak the words of a sentence, we 
have to a degree ‘‘a conception which embraces 
them together’’ ; but the span of our normal syn- 
tactic consciousness is so limited that the mind 
tends to let go of one relation whilst it attends to 
another. Take, for example, such sentences as 
these : 


‘* But yesternight, my lord, she and that friar, I saw 
them at the prison.”? (Meas. v, 1, 134.) 


‘* Your majesty and we that have free souls, it 
touches us not.”” (Ham. 11, 2, 236.) 


** Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things 
into his hands, and that he was come from God, 
he riseth from the table.’”’ (John 13: 3-4.) 


These sentences are, of course, examples of 
anakoluthia, but the principle involved is wholly 
different from the principle involved in,— 


“Tf thou beest he—But, O, how fall’n! how 
changed!” (Par. Lost, 1, 84.) 


which is also classed as an example of anako- 
luthia. In the last sentence the thought is inter- 
rupted by emotion ; but in the preceding sentences 
the intrusion of them, us, and he is due to the 
limited duration of the syntactic consciousness. ° 

The same tendency is seen in the frequent use 
in English of this, these, all, that, etc., by way of 
recapitulation : 


‘The number Twelve, divisiblest of all, which could 
be halved, quartered, parted into three, into six, 
the most remarkable number,—this was enough 
to determine the signs of the zodiac.”’ 

(Carlyle, The Hero as Divinity. ) 


‘*But that a wise great Johnson, a Burns, a Rous- 
seau, should be taken for some idle nondescript, 
extant in the world to amuse idleness and have a 
few coins and applauses thrown him that he might 
live thereby,—this, perhaps, as before hinted, will 
one day seem a still absurder phasis of things.”’ 


(Carlyle, The Hero as Man of Letters.) 


*See Psychology, p. 219. 

5“ Anakoluthia requires length or strength, length of 
sentence or strength of passion.’»—American Journal of 
Philology, v1, 175. But the ‘‘length’’ type is rarely 
found in the classical languages, while the ‘‘strength’’ 
type is found in all languages. 
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‘* What silly things he said, what bitter retorts he 
provoked, how at one place he was troubled with 
evil presentiments which came to nothing . . 
all these things he proclaimed to all the world, as if 
they had been subjects for pride and ostentatious 
rejoicing.” 


(Macaulay, Boswell’s Life of Johnson.) 


‘To consider the world in its length and breadth, its 
various histories, the many races of man, their 
starts, their fortunes, their mutual alienations, 
their conflicts ; and then their ways, habits, gov- 
ernments, forms of worship . . . all this is a 
vision to dizzy and appall.’’ 

(Newman, Apologia.) 


These sentences could, of course, be multiplied 
indefinitely. They are cited not for their novelty, 
but because they are symptomatic of the short- 
windedness of English syntax. The same con- 
struction may be found in Latin, but it is by no 
means characteristic of Latin.® The recapitula- 
tive words and expressions may be compared to 
relay-stations between the opening words of each 
sentence and the distant predicate toward which 
the thought is journeying and on which the open- 
ing words are syntactically dependent. 

Another illustration is seen in such idioms as 
‘*between you and J,’’ ‘‘on Hastings, you and 
J,’’ ‘*but only Sycorax, my dam, and she.’’ 


6 Burke, so says DeQuincey, spent more time upon the 
following passage than upon any other in his writings, 
and is reported to have been tolerably satisfied with the 
result. The italics are my own : 

‘¢ As long as the well-compacted structure of our Church 
and State, the sanctuary, the holy of holies of that ancient 
law, defended by reverence, defended by power, a fortress 
at once and a temple, shall stand inviolate on the brow of 
the British Zion ; as long as the British monarchy, not 
more limited than fenced by the orders of the State, shall, 
like the proud keep of Windsor, rising in the majesty of 
proportion, and girt with the double belt of its kindred 
and coeval towers, as long as this awful structure shall over- 
see and guard the subjected land, so long the mounds and 
dykes of the low flat Bedford level will have nothing to 
fear from all the pickaxes of all the levellers of France. 
As long as our sovereign lord the king, and his faithful 
subjects the lords and commons of this realm, the triple 
cord which no man can break ; the solemn sworn consti- 
tutional frank-pledge of this nation ; the firm guarantees 
of each other’s being and each other’s rights; the joint 
and several securities, each in its place and order for every 
kind and every quality of property and of dignity,—as 
long as these endure, so long the Duke of Bedford is safe 
and we are all safe together.” 

Would Cicero have used the recapitulative expressions ? 











May, 1904.] 


This construction is not only frequent in Shake- 
speare but may be heard every day in the speech 
of the illiterate. No one says ‘‘with I,’’ ‘to 
he,’’ or ‘‘ for she’’ ; but in compound expressions 
the force of the preposition is often spent upon 
the word that immediately follows it. In Brown- 
ing’s phrase, the ‘‘reach’’ of the preposition 
exceeds its ‘‘ grasp.’’ The pronouns that follow 
remain, therefore, in their normal or nominative 
form. 

The same thing may happen when the govern- 
ing word is not a preposition but a transitive verb. 
If the objects are numerous, those that are fur- 
thest from the verb stand the best chance of 
remaining in their nominative form. Such sen- 
tences as the following are unknown in the class- 
ical languages : 


‘Made hym passynge good chere and wel easyd 
bothe his hors and he.” 
(Morte d’ Arthur, Sommer’s ed., p. 112, 1. 30.) 
‘Let thee and I go on.”’ 
(Pilgrim’s Progress.) 
‘* Praise him that got thee, she that gave thee suck.”’ 
(Troil. 11, 3, 235.) 


‘¢Do that good mischief which may make this island 
Thine own forever, and J, thy Caliban.”’ 
(ZTemp., tv, 1, 217.) 


‘**T shall think the better of myself and thee during 
my life; J for a valiant lion, and thou for a true 


prince.” ? 
(1 Henry IV, 11, 4, 303.) 


I should explain in the same way such con- 
structions as the following : 


‘* Why do you speak so startingly and rash ?”? 
(Oth., m1, 4, 79. ) 


** And that so lamely and unfashionable.” 
(Rich. IIT., 1, 1, 22.) 


™The limited sovereignty of the verb in the foregoing 
sentences recalls a paragraph in Burke’s speech on Con- 
ciliation with America: ‘‘In large bodies, the circulation 
of power must be less vigorous at the extremities. Nature 
has said it. The Turk cannot govern Egypt and Arabia 
and Curdistan as he governs Thrace ; nor has he the same 
dominion in Crimea and Algiers which he has at Brusa 
and Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged to truck and 
huckster. The Sultan gets such obedience as he can. He 
governs with a loose rein that he may govern at all; and 
the whole of the force and vigour of his authority in his 
centre is derived from a prudent relaxation in all his 


borders.’’ 
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‘* His grace looks cheerfully and smooth this morning.” 
(Jb., 11, 4, 43.) 
‘‘She soon shall know of us, by some of ours, 
How honorable and how kindly we 
Determine for her.”’ 


(Ant., v, 1, 58.) 
‘* When perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, cold and sickly 


He vented them.’’ 
(Ant., m1, 4, 6.) 


‘* And I most jocund, apt and willingly, 
To do you rest, a thousand deaths would die.’’ 
(T. N., v, 1, 135.) 
Angelo: ‘‘And she will speak most bitterly and strange.” 
Isabella : ‘‘ Most strange but yet most truly will I speak.’’ 
(Meas., v, 1, 36.) 

Professor Franz* remarks of such sentences as 
those just cited that when only one of the adverbs 
in a series takes the ending it is usually the last. 
But the facts show that the ending is usually 
added to the adverb nearest the verb. Those 
furthest from the verb escape its influence and 
remain in their adjectival form, though in func- 
tion they are more adverbial than adjectival. 

In Matthew v, 25 we read, ‘‘ Therefore, if thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother, etc.’’ This change from the 
subjunctive to the indicative has no parallel in 
the classical languages, because in them the force 
of an initial conjunction is coéxtensive with the 
sequent predicates, however numerous these may 
be. But in Middle English the construction is 
very common, and in every case, so far as I have 
observed, the subjunctive stands nearest to if. 

After quoting several instances of this construc- 
tion from Richard Rolle de Hampole (c. 1340 
A. D.), Hotz remarks®: ‘‘In ‘all these passages 
the subjunctive, the rule with Hampole, stands 
first; the indicative follows but for contrast’s 
sake.’’ And again,” ‘‘ The first writer in formed 
English, Maundeville, and the ‘father of Modern 
English,’ Chaucer, both have shoals of subjunc- 
tives alongside of a single indicative. The indica- 
tive in passages like, ‘If a man be good, or doth 
or sayth a thing to good entente’ (Parson’s 
Tale),"' must not be imputed to the use of a verb 


8 Shakespeare-Grammatik, § 98. 

®See On the Use of the Subjunctive Mood in Anglo-Saxon, 
p- 50. 

WTb., p. 52. 

1 See Skeat’s Student's Chaucer, p. 691, right column, L 
21 from top. 
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other than to be, but to the tendency of distin- 
guishing one condition from the other, even if 
codrdinate.’” Why, then, does not Hotz cite at 
least one sentence in which the sequence is if + 
indicative + subjunctive? To contend that the 
change of mood is due to the desire ‘‘to distin- 
guish one condition from the other, even if codr- 
dinate,’’ is not only to overlook the invariable 
order of* modal sequence, but at the same time to 
posit a nicety of discrimination for which there is 
no warrant in Middle English style. 

There is, besides, abundant testimony in later 
English that if, followed by a compound predi- 
cate, needed reénforcement to project its influence 
as far as the second predicate. When if was not 
repeated, that was often substituted before the 
second predicate. Many sentences like the fol- 
lowing could be cited from the pages of Eliza- 
bethan and Queen Anne writers : 


‘* As if the world should cleave, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift.”’ 
(Ant., m1, 4, 31.) 

‘* But further, if preaching in general be all old and 
beaten, and that they are already so well ac- 
quainted with it, more shame and guilt to them 
who so little edify by it.’’ 

(Swift, A Sermon on Sleeping in Church.) 


As the more distant predicate showed a ten- 
dency to escape from the modal regimen of if, so 
the more distant infinitives showed a tendency in 
late Middle English and in early Modern English 
to escape from the regimen of the auxiliaries. 
For at least two centuries and a half the auxili- 
aries in Modern English have been followed by 
the infinitive without to. We say ‘‘He may go 
and never return,’’ ‘‘ He might fall and seriously 
injure himself.’’ But the occasional occurrence 
in Shakespeare of such sentences as, 


‘*Who would be so mock’d with glory? or to live 
But in a dream of friendship.” 
(Tim., Iv, 2, 33.) 


12 A search through Chaucer’s Treatise on the Astrolabe 
and Parson’s Tale reveals two instances of this construc- 
tion: ‘‘ Eke if he tale vanitees at chirche or at goddes 
service, or that he be a talker of ydel wordes.’’ (Skeat’s 
Student s Chaucer, The Parson’ s Tale, p. 686, right column, 
line 8 from bottom ). 

‘* Abstinence, he seith, is litel worth, but—if a man 
have good wil ther-to, and but it be enforced by pacience 
and by charitee and that men doon it for godes sake.” 
(Jb., p. 706, left column, line 21 from top). 
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‘*She tells me she’ll wed the stranger knight, 
Or never more to view nor day nor night.’’ 
(Per., 11, 5, 17.) 


is evidence that to, suppressed by the force of the 
adjacent auxiliary, could yet reiissert itself, pro- 
vided there was a sufficient distance between it 
and the auxiliary. The force of the auxiliary 
was spent on the first infinitive. Baldwin finds 
that in the Morte D’ Arthur™ the suppressed to 
always reiippears if the distance from the auxil- 
iary be great enough: ‘‘ Whenever an auxiliary 
is used with two infinitives, the latter infinitive, if 
it is separated from the former by intervening 
words, takes to. In such cases to seems to be 
regarded as a resumptive, to make the construc- 
tion plain.”’ 

Kellner reports the same construction but 
proffers no explanation. ‘‘In diesem, jetzt nicht 
mehr statthaften Gebrauch von to,’’ says Franz,” 
‘*bekundet sich ein Streben, die Form des Infini- 
tive besonders zu kennzeichnen, was namentlich 
dann geboten erscheint, wenn das regierende Verb 
weit absteht.’’ In thus making the presence of 
to due primarily to distance from the auxiliary 
rather than to any conscious effort on the part of 
an author ‘‘to make the construction plain,’’ 
Franz seems to me to evince a finer feeling for 
the idiom than Baldwin.” 

An appreciation of the influence of mere dis- 
tance in English syntax is necessary, also, to the 
understanding of a construction that has been 
more or less discussed in almost all text-books of 
elementary English grammar. School grammars, 
without exception so far as I know, parse to in 
‘«The man whom I was talking to,’’ as a prepo- 
sition governing whom. The clause, they say, is 
equivalent to ‘‘ The man to whom I was talking.’’ 
The two clauses are equivalent in meaning, but 


13 See his Injlections and Syntax of the Morte D? Arthur : 
A Study in Fifteenth Century English (1894) § 239. He 
cites also the following lines from The Wright's Chaste 
Wife (c. 1462) : 

‘This wright would wedde no wyfe, 
But yn yougeth to lede hys lyfe’’ (1. 19.) 
‘That no man schuld beseke her of grace, 
Nor her to begyle.’’ (line 101.) 

M4 Historical Outlines of English Syntax, § 394. 

18 Shakespeare-Grammatik (1900), § 496. 

16 Instead of ‘‘resumptive to,’’? with which Baldwin 
heads his paragraph, I should prefer ‘‘ resilient to.”” _ 
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the more important question is, When to is 
reached, has our sprachgefithl let go of whom? 
If so, then to is not felt to be, and is no longer, a 
preposition, but has become an adverb or particle 
drawn away from whom and adhering to talking. 
I have asked several teachers to interrogate their 
own syntactic sense in this matter, and their tes- 
timony is divided.“ There is a ready test, how- 
ever, in ‘‘ The man that I was talking to.’’ No 
one will contend that there is a syntactic span 
from that to to, because that will not tolerate the 
positing of to before it. Both clauses testify, 
therefore, to the influence of mere distance in 
Unglish syntax. 

A problem usually considered more difficult of 
solution than the preceding relates to English 
compound or phrasal nouns. Why, for example, 
do we say ‘‘the queens of England ”’ (plural), 
but ‘‘the queen of England’s’’ (possessive) ? 
Why in the one case do we add the s to the first 
word, and in the other case to the last word ? 
Latin inflects only the first member of its com- 
pounds: patres-familias, patris familias. The 
Germans do not say ‘‘the emperor of <Austria’s 
army,’’ but ‘‘des Kaisers von Oestreich armee.”’ 
Sweet '* gives examples of the English group-com- 
pounds, but does not attempt a solution. Jes- 
persen”” discusses the question as follows: ‘‘The 
only explanation, as far as I can see, lies in the 
different function of the two endings ; if we put a 
singular word into the plural, the change affects 
this word only ; its relation to the rest of the 
proposition remains the same. But if, on the 
other hand, we put a word in the genitive case 
which was in the nominative, we change its syn- 
tactical relation completely ; for the function of a 
genitive is that of closely connecting two words.”’ 

The true explanation lies in the short reach of 
the English possessive relation. In ‘‘The queens 
of England were rich,’’ the syntactic circuit is 
from queens (subject) to were (predicate); but 
the relation of subject to predicate has never been 
so close in English or in any other language as to 


"This shows, by the way, how atrophied the syntactic 
sense has become by the system of formal parsing and 
diagramming instead of appealing directly to the syntactic 
sense itself, which is the highest court of appeal. 

18 New England Grammar, § 1016. 

19 Progress in Language, § 242. 
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preclude the insertion between subject and predi- 
cate of other words. The same may be said of 
the relation between the predicate and direct 
object: ‘‘They praised nearly every day the 
queens of England.’’ In ‘‘the queen o* Eng- 
land’s throne,’’ however, though the circuit is 
logically from queen to throne, our sprachgefithl 
cannot endure the interposition of a clause, phrase, 
or word between the possessor and the object pos- 
sessed.” The relation is too close. Logic must 
give way to sound. We must hear the hiss of 
possession the very moment the words denoting 
the possessor and its modifiers are ended. Until 
about the year 1500, the language preferred ‘‘ the 
queen’s throne of England ’’ but not ‘‘ the queen’s 
of England throne.’’ The explanation given in 
school grammars is that in ‘‘the queen of Eng- 
land’s throne’’ the compound is regarded as a 
unit (= the-queen-of-England’s throne). But 
why are the words grouped more closely in the 
possessive than in the nominative or objective 
plural? They are not. The addition of s at the 
end is not an evidence of completer fusion. It is 
a concession made to the lack of projectile power 
in the possessive relation.” When two words or 
two groups of words stand to each other as pos- 
sessor and thing possessed, they must touch before 
the current will pass. 

There is no better way of measuring the durative 
power of syntactic forces” than is furnished by a 
study of relative pronouns. Relative pronouns 
demand for their right use a durative syntactic 
sense. They look before and after. It is no 
wonder that the illiterate avoid the use of who. 
The negroes in the South always use that or which 
oras which. But that and which, though inde- 
clinable, are handled with great difficulty by the 


20 By object possessed is meant the complete object,— 
the object and its modifiers, if it has any: (the queen of 
England )’s (large dominions). 

21 This was not always the case. 
( Béowulf, 2157-58), 


Note such sentences as 


‘« Sume word hét, 
pet ic his wrest pé ést geseegde.”’ 


22 There is, of course, no such thing, objectively speak- 
ing, as a syntactic force ; but, subjectively, I use the ex- 
pression to denote that habit of the mind by which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, a writer or speaker changes the 
forms of his words to indicate their changing relationships 
in the sentence. 
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uneducated. The English sprachgefiihl finds it 
hard to meet the durative demands of the relative 
construction. 
Shakespeare is full of such exhausted relatives 
as, 
‘* Both like serpents are, who though they feed 


On sweetest flowers, yet they poison breed.’’ 
(Merch. of V., 1, 3, 131.) 


Even Thomas Gray, classicist of classicists, writes 
in a letter, 1736: ‘‘ My friends and classical com- 
panions, who, poor souls! though I see them 
fallen into great contempt with most people here, 
yet I cannot help sticking to them.”’ 

Parke Godwin, the editor of Bryant’s works, in 
a speech entitled ‘‘ Homes of the People,’’ uses 
this language *: ‘‘ Need we wonder that ever and 
anon we read in our journals of those ‘God’s 
loveliest temples’ turned to ruin, whom, 


‘The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver 
But not the black arch, 
Or the deep, flowing river.’ 
And who: 
‘Mad from life’s history 
Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurled ; 


Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world.’ ”’ 


The introductory whom and who,* as here used, 
are both testimonies to the vagueness with which 
relative pronouns are frequently employed. 

Chaucer was constantly bolstering up his rela- 
tives. Compare ‘‘Whom that I serve,’’ ‘‘He 
which that hath the shorteste,’’ ‘‘What array 
that they were inne,’’ ‘‘ That with a spere was 
thirled his brest boon’’ (—whose breast bone was 
pierced), 

‘* A knyght ther was and that a worthy man, 


That, fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To riden out, he loved chivalrie.’’ 


The following Note by Horstman on the style of 
The Three Kings of Cologne” gives a good idea 
of the helpless manner in which Middle English 


3 See Frink’s New Century Speaker, p. 40. 
*%* They remind one of Bret Harte’s lines : 
‘* Which we had a small game, 

And Ah Sin took a hand.’’ 


% E. E. T. Soc., Nos. 84-85 (1886), p. viii. 
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writers struggled to reproduce in relative con- 
structions the conciseness of Latin: ‘‘ With this 
date (1400 A. D.) harmonizes the style, which 
is still heavy and embarrassed.’’ He adds this 
footnote in illustration: ‘‘So in the repetition of 
the noun with the relative ; of the personal pro- 
noun after the subject; of pan after whan, etc. ; 
in the repetition of the same substantive after an 
intermission as p. 31, 1. 14: ‘and pat tyme pat 
we clepe cristemasse, pei clepe . . pat same tyme 
pe tyme of herbes’; 33, 31: ‘pan pis sterre pat 
was prophecyed . . pe same nyght and pe same 
howre pat god was bore, pe same sterre bygan 
arise’ ; especially in relative sentences when the 
relative in the genitive depends on a substantive 
in an oblique case ; as 47, 27: ‘a sercle pe which 
in pe highest partie of pis sercle’ (—in cujus 
summitate) [other examples are given by Horst- 
mann]; in the frequent repetition of the same 
words ; 55, 22: ‘of pis towne . . . in pat towne 

. in pat same litil towne’; in the repetition 
of the same theses.”’ 

Moreover, among relative pronouns it can be 
easily proved that who and which have greater 
carrying power than that. There is noticeable a 
tendency, at least in Modern English, to sub- 
stitute and who or and which for and that in a 
series of relative clauses beginning with that. 
The writer or speaker feels instinctively that in 
and that there is a possibility of mistaking relative 
for demonstrative that, whereas who and which 
are necessarily relative. Compare the following 
sentences which could be multiplied many times : 


‘It is the inexorable consolidation and perpetuation 
of the secret that was always in that individuality, 
and which I shall carry in mine to my life’s end.’’ 


(Dickens, Tale of Two Cities, cap. m1. ) 


‘‘There are other works than these just mentioned 
that have been connected with Alfred’s name, but 
which for different reasons can hardly be consid- 
ered to be of equal importance with them.”’ 

(Toller, Outlines of the History of the 


English Language, p. 156. ) 


“Let him that is yet unacquainted with the powers of 
Shakespeare, and who desires to feel the highest 
pleasure that the drama can give, read every play 
from the first scene to the last, with utter negli- 
gence of all his commentators.’’ 


(Dr. Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare. ) 
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‘Could you ever establish a theory of the universe 
that were entire, unimprovable, and which needed 
only to be got by heart,—man then were spiritu- 
ally defunct.’’ 


(Carlisle, Essay on Characteristics. ) 


‘*T tried, therefore, in this selection to put together 
essays that would be characteristic in ideas and 
style, and which would also illustrate the very 
broad range of Pater’s interests.”’ 


(Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Introd. to 
Selections from Pater, Preface 111. ) 


‘Tn fact, the two things were united with singular 
harmony in the man [Stonewall Jackson]: the 
iron character and the instant purpose : the will 
that operated like an impulse but which achieved 
its end with the precision of a thing calculated 
and long foreseen.”’ 


( Woodrow Wilson, History of the 
American People, Iv, p. 228.) 

Every student of English who endeavors to 
formulate the principles of grammar by a first- 
hand observation of the facts must have noticed 
the large number of exceptions to the ‘‘rule”’ 
that words in apposition agree in case with their 
antecedents. The relation between the appositive 
and its antecedent is in all languages a somewhat 
tenuous relation. It is a relation felt, not as- 
serted. The appositive word or group of words 
may always be omitted without affecting the gram- 
matical structure of the sentence. There is al- 
ways a slight pause between the antecedent and 
the appositive which serves still more to lessen the 
closeness of syntactic relationship. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in English of all periods 
there are to be found many cases in which the 
antecedent and the appositive are not related syn- 
tactically. The law of strict case agreement is 
not carried out. 

‘In Anglo-Saxon,’’ says Dr. Callaway,” ‘‘es- 
pecially in late West Saxon and in the poems, the 
appositive participle is often not inflected, much 
oftener indeed than has hitherto been supposed. 
For details see p. 150 ff.’’ ‘‘ When two or more 
words,’’ says Jespersen,” are in apposition to each 
other it often happens that the appositum does not 
follow the case of the first word ; the speaker for- 
gets the case he has just employed and places the 


*6See Publications of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. of America 
(1901), 1x, p. 348, 
* Progress in Language, p. 204. 
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appositum loosely without any connexion with the 
preceding.’’ Sohrauer gives several Old English 
examples in his Kleine Beitrage zur altenglischen 
Grammatik, p. 29. Examples from Modern Eng- 
lish * abound : 


‘ We that take purses go by the moon and the seven 
stars, and not by Phoebus, he, ‘that wandering 
knight so fair.’ ”’ 

(1 Henry IV., 1, 2, 14.) 


‘¢ Prince Florizel, 
Son of Polixenes, with his princess, she 
The fairest I have yet beheld.’’ 
( Winter’s Tale, v, 1, 85.) 


‘* Now therefore come thou, let us make a covenant, 
I and thou.”’ 
(Genesis 31: 44. ) 


“*T see my grandsire, he who fought so well.”’ 
( Browning, Ring and Book, vim, 1082. ) 


In the last sentence he is attracted into the nomi- 
native case by who; but it is susceptible to this 
attraction only because the pause intervening 
between he and grandsire enables he to slip the 
leash of grandsire and go over to who. 

Teachers of elementary English know how 
prone pupils are in their compositions to leave the 
present participle suspended in mid-air. Such 
sentences as ‘‘ Not liking the looks of the place, it 
was decided to go on,’’ ‘‘ Being very tired, the 
game was stopped,’’ ‘‘ Leaving home at 6 A. M., 
the journey was finished before sunset,’’ instead of 
‘* Not liking the looks of the place, we decided to 
go on,’’ ‘‘ Being very tired, the boys stopped the 
game,’’ ‘‘Leaving home at 6 A. M., they fin- 
ished the journey before sunset,’’ are so frequent 
as to beget a doubt whether the rule in such cases 
rests on any basis in the student’s sprachgefihl. 
And the error is confined neither to young stu- 


8 Examples abound also in German and French. 
Wustmann, p. 202, of his <Allerhand Sprachdummheiten 
(1896), remarks: ‘‘ Eine Regel, die schon der Quintaner 
lernt, lautet : eine Apposition muss stets in demselben 
Kasus stehen, wie das Hauptwort, zu dem sie gehért. 
Das ist so selbstverstiindlich, das es ein Kind begreifen 
kann. Nun sehe man sich aber einmal um, wie gesch- 
rieben wird !’’ Then follow numerous examples of vio- 
lations. Wustmann attributes these violations to the in- 
fluence of French: ‘‘ Auch dieser Fehler ist, wie so 
manches in unsrer Sprache, durch Nachiifferei des Fran- 
zosischen entstanden.’’ On the contrary, these violations 
are due in German, F’rench, and English to the same cause. 
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dents nor to American writers. It may even be 
doubted whether the rule that a participle in such 
a construction ‘‘ must have a noun or pronoun to 
modify ’’ be not a classical imposition. The span 
between the participle and the sequent noun or 
pronoun is too long to be consciously felt. The 
participle endeavors to sever its relationship with 
its noun or pronoun and thus to become in func- 
tion a preposition. This preference for the short 
circuit has triumphed in the case of ‘‘ consider- 
ing,’’ ‘‘judging,’’ ‘‘owing,’’ ‘‘speaking,’’ and a 
few other words which are now used by the best 
writers as prepositions. 

It is this same tendency to resolve long circuits 
into short circuits that has enabled the present 
participle to perform the full function of a codér- 
dinate predicate. In such a sentence as ‘‘ He 
entered college at the age of fifteen, graduating 
four years later at the head of his class,’’ the par- 
ticiple graduating is not adjectival. It is not an 
appositive modifier of He but is a predicate, codr- 
dinate with graduated. We cannot transpose the 
order and say ‘‘ He, graduating four years later 
at the head of his class, entered college at the age 
of fifteen.’’ Compare also this sentence”: ‘‘In 
1842 Elizabeth came over to America to visit the 
family of William H. Prescott, the historian, 
meeting all who were worth while knowing in the 
Boston of that splendid day.’’ As in the first 
sentence graduating means and graduated, so here 
meeting means and met. 

This function of the present participle, which is 
well established in English but which, so far as I 
know, has been overlooked, must compel a re- 
vision of the current doctrine about the purely 
adjectival nature of this form of the verb. The 
traditional view is thus expressed by Whitney ™: 
‘*The office of predication is the thing, and the 
only thing, that makes a word a verb. . . What 
has confused men’s minds respecting it is espe- 
cially the inclusion of infinitives and participles 
in the verbal system, as the non-finite parts of the 
verb, while in fact they are merely nouns and 
adjectives, retaining the analogy with the verb in 


From an article by Sara Andrew Shafer, entitled 
‘* Elizabeth Wormley Latimer,’’ published in The Dial 
(Chicago), Feb. 1, 1904, p. 76. 

In ‘The Varieties of Predication,’’? Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, X1v, (1883 ). 
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the treatment of their adjuncts which has been 
lost by the great body of ordinary nouns and 
adjectives.’’ 

How old this use of the present participle is, — 
its use as a coordinate verb in a compound predi- 
cate—I do not know. The purpose of this paper, 
moreover, is not historical but interpretative. It 
seeks to correlate phenomena rather than to trace 
their origins. Though this coérdinate use doubt- 
less grew out of the appositive use, there are no 
traces of it, so far as I can see, in Callaway’s 
exhaustive discussion of the appositive participle 
in Anglo-Saxon." Callaway speaks of the codr- 
dinate participle, but he means by it ‘‘ the appo- 
sitive participle, substantially equivalent to an 
independent clause ’’ (p. 268). He divides his 
coérdinate participle into the ‘‘circumstantial,”’ 
denoting an accompanying circumstance, and the 
‘*iterative,’’ repeating the idea of the principal 
verb. Each kind is, of course, wholly different 
from the participle used not as a clause but merely 
as a part of a compound predicate. In the latter 
case, the participle, instead of sustaining a pro- 
longed attributive dependence upon the antecedent. 
subject, —a dependence all the more difficult be- 
cause it has no inflections to indicate it—severs 
its adjectival connection with the subject and 
becomes a codrdinate part of the predicate. 

Frequently the participle and its subject taken 
together become a coérdinate member of the sen- 
tence, the result being a clause codrdinate with a 
preceding clause. A recent editor of Macaulay, 
after mentioning the historian’s death in 1859, 
says: ‘‘He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
the stone that bears his inscription resting at the 
feet of Addison.’’ In this thoroughly English 
sentence, the participle is neither adjectival nor 
adverbial ; it is neither iterative nor circumstan- 
tial. The expression means ‘‘and the stone that 
bears his inscription rests at the feet of Addison.”’ 
The participle is codrdinate with was buried just 
as stone is codrdinate with He. It is a use of the 
participle that cannot be grouped under any class 
of subordinate clause. It may be called the 
‘“ successive ’’ participle because, as in the case 
of graduating and meeting, it connotes action that 
succeeds in time the action of the preceding verb. 


31 See Publications of the Mod. Lang. Association of Amer- 
ica, 1X, pp. 141-360 (1901). 
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It has nothing to do with the appositive participle, 
but doubtless grew out of the dative absolute con- 
struction. It differs, however, from the dative 
absolute and the more modern nominative abso- 
lute, in that, though preserving the form of the 
latter, it has shaken off the adverbial function and 
denotes neither time, manner, cause, condition, 
nor concession. 

Other illustrations of the general principle that 
I have endeavored to outline will suggest them- 
selves to the reader. Enough have been given, I 
believe, to show that a dominant characteristic of 
English syntax, a characteristic that differentiates 
it sharply from the syntax of Latin, is its insistent 
tendency to operate at closc quarters, to span only 
limited areas, and to make its laws of concord 
depend not so much on logic as on proximity. 
English syntax is essentially a syntax of short 
circuits. 

C. AtpHonso SMITH. 


University of North Carolina. 





BEOWULF, 62. 


The confused passage in Beowulf centering in 
1, 62 has given rise to two classes of emendations. 
The first rests on the supposition that there is a 
mistake in the word elan; the second supposes 
that there is an omission after ewen. I wish to 
show that it is the second class of emendation that 
is in the right. The lines just preceding the con- 
fused place tell us that Healfdene had four chil- 
dren. The names of the three sons are given as 
assured fact and present no difficulty, but the 
passage dealing with the fourth child is confused, 
and the composer by his method of statement 
gives some ground for the belief that the confusion 
may be partly due to his own uncertainty of in- 
formation. Hyrde ic, is the way he begins the 
confused passage, — 


pb[et] elan cwen hea®%o-scilfingas heals-gebedda. 


The confusion in this clause may be partly due 
to uncertainty of information, but surely that is 
not the only cause for the trouble. The passage 
not only seems lacking in at least one proper name, 
but it also has no verb, and it contains a probable 
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genitive ending in as. How are we to deal with 
it? Ettmiiller and others believe that Elan is 
the name of the daughter of Healfdene, and they 
better the passage by supplying a verb and the 
conjectured name of the husband after ewen. 
This is the simplest solution and I believe it is the 
correct one. But others, such as Grundtvig, 
Bugge, and Kluge, believe than elan is the geni- 
tive ending in the name of the husband, whose 
name they reconstruct, and then supply a verb 
and a conjectured name for the wife. The latter 
emendators say that e/an can hardly be a proper 
name, since it does not occur elsewhere in Old 
English. The name, however, according to Heine, 
is found in Old High German, and in any case such 
an objection loses most of its weight when we 
recollect that all we know about the name of 
Beowulf is to be found in the manuscript under 
discussion. 

But now there is another interesting point to 
consider. The word heato is written over an 
erasure. Zupitza, in his autotype edition, does 
not mention it, but there can be little doubt of 
the fact. What I say I base on a study of two 
copies of the facsimile. The raggedness of the 
letters in heado and, better yet, the remains of 
some of the letters of the earlier word are strong 
enough evidence to support my assertion. The 
word cwen is near the edge of the manuscript and 
not much can be stated about it from a study of 
the facsimile, but e/an is farther in and is per- 
fectly distinct and shows not the slightest trace of 
any erasure. The bearing of this upon the work 
of emendation ought to be evident. It shows that, 
whatever may have been the remote cause for the 
confusion in this passage, the immediate cause 
centers in this erasure in the manuscript. The 
scribal mistake was not in the letters elan, but 
farther on in the word after ewen. It is impos- 
sible from the facsimile to make out with certainty 
any of the letters underneath hea%o, unless per- 
chance it is an s apparently at the end of the 
erased word. This s tends to show that the word 
erased was a genitive, but, inasmuch as the word 
must have been wrong to be erased, it will not 
help much in the emendation to determine it more 
definitely. It is, then, in the place after cwen 
that all emendations must be made if they are 
really to better the passage. This conclusion 
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throws out of consideration one of the two classes 
of emendations mentioned above. 


Frank E. Bryant. 


University of Kansas. 





HROTHULF. 


Among the many changes in the last edition 
of Heyne’s Beowulf, Ettmiiller’s long-standing 
emendation of the lacuna in 1. 63, Ongentheowes 
wees, has at last given place to Kluge’s reading, 
[Sigeneow wes Sew]elan cwen, thus filling the 
line which with its context stood thus: 

pem feower bearn forS-gerimed 

in worold wocun, weoroda reswa 
Heorogar, ond HroSgar ond Halga til, 
hyrde ic, pet Elan cwen 


Heao-Scilfingas healsgebedda. 


In one respect, at least, this change is an advan- 
tage. It omits a name which beyond the fact 
that it belonged to a Scylfing, alliterated with 
Elan, and was convenient, had no claim to the 
place it occupied so long. In other respects the 
case for the new reading is not so clear. It has 
distinguished authority behind it, and it agrees 
with the latest attempt to correlate closely the 
sagas and the Beowulf. But there is one respect 
in which it, like the earlier suggestion of Bugge, 
[N. N. wees On] elan ewen, has one serious defect. 
Textual emendation, if it is to be of value, must 
emend the text, and in the present instance, as I 
think Mr. Bryant demonstrates, these readings 
emend not the text as we have it but a place in 
the text concerning which there need be no ques- 
tion at all, as it has neither lacuna nor obscure 
reading. What is needed is not a correction 
before but after the word ewen. 

My attention having been called by Mr. Bryant 
to the evident scribal error and erasure in the ms., 
it occurred to me, upon some consideration, that 
the various emendations which regarded Elan as 
the end of a compound name neglected one im- 
portant element in the solution of the problem, 
namely, how the omission came about. 

It would seem more natural, in other words, to 
assume that the mistake came where the ms. shows 
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that it came, and that it was due to some confus- 
ing combination of letters which threw the eye off 
its regular course. Pursuing this idea I arranged 
the passage to show this in its most graphic form, 
thus : 


Heorogar ond HroSgar 
ond Halga til 
hyrde ic pet Elan cwen 


Headoseilfingas 
healsgebedda. 

Now, it is evident from this that to any one copy- 
ing such a series of lines or half lines, whether 
definitely indicated on the ms. or not, there would 
be a great danger of skipping one set, and that 
danger would be much increased if, for any reason, 
the writer’s attention was diverted from the actual 
business of copying. Such an experience is so 
common to us all as to need no proof. If we 
examine the Ms. we shall see that this is exactly 
what occurred. The erasure and rewriting which 
give the effect of a palimpsest at precisely this 
point gives the additional opportunity for just this 
error. It seems, then, in the highest degree pro- 
bable that the missing name began with another 
H, and that when the scribe again took up his 
work after correcting his error, he began with the 
wrong one, continuing with Headoscylfingas. Now 
if we look at the ms. we find the lines divided thus, 
bearing out this idea exactly : 


HroSgar ond Haiga til hyrde ic pet Elan ewen 
Heado scilfingas healsgebedda. 


If, as I assume, Hrodulfes was followed ewen, it 
would have come directly under Hrodgar and. 
In that event precisely the mistake indicated would 
have occurred in the copy, the eye thrown off by 
the two Hrod— syllables, would have continued 
with the next, and incorrect H— word. The 
question, immediately arises, granting this expla- 
nation of the scribal error to be true, what was 
this missing name beginning with H? or is there 
one in the poem which could be used in this place ? 
The question is, fortunately, quickly answered. 
There is one character of much apparent import- 
ance but who has previously been assigned a 
doubtful relationship and one which, but poorly 
supported as it is by external evidence, is out of 
accord with other evidence we have concerning 
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him from the poem Beowulj itself. This is 
Hrothulf, the so-called son of Halga, and nephew 
of Hrothgar. Let us then examine the evidence 
for and against inserting his name in this place. 
Besides the passage under discussion, if indeed he 
properly belongs there, we find three places in the 
poem where Hrothulf is mentioned by name or 
implication. These all occur in the description of 
the feast after the death of Grendel. In Il. 1015- 
18 we read : 


Bugon ba to bence bleed-agende 
Sylle gefeegon, feegere gepaegon 
medo-ful manig magas bara 
swt3-hiegende on sele pam hean 
HrosSgar and Hrosul/. 


Again in Il. 1163-66 we find 


pa ewom Wealhpeo fois 
gan under gyldnum beage, per pa godan twegen 
seton suhter-gejederan ; pa gyt wees hiera sib etgadere 
eghwyle oSrum trywe. 


She addresses the king and in her speech says, 
ll. 1181-88 : 
, Ie minne can 
gledne HroSulf, pat he pa geogoSe wile 
arum healdan, gyf pu er ponne he 
wine Scyldinga worold ojletest 
wene ic pat he mid gode gyldan wille 
uncran eaferan gif he pat eal gemon 
hweet wit to willan ond to worSmyndum 
umbor wesendum eer arna gefremedon 


Turning from the high seat she went, we are told 


Hwearf pa bi bence parr hyre byre weerone 
Hredrie ond HroSmund, ond heleSa bearn 
giogod cetgedere ; par se goda set 

Beowulf Geata be pam gebroSrum twem. 


From these passages it would appear that Hrothulf 
was of an age, a station, and a connection with 
King Hrothgar to entitle him to a place on the 
high seat above even the King’s sons and the 
distinguished guest. These two good men, it 
would further appear, were related as suhter- 
gefederan, and in return for the good will and 
honor which had been shown him when a youth 
Wealhpeow expresses the hope that Hrothulf will 
protect the young sons of Hrothgar, in the event 
of their father’s death. There is here nothing 
save the usual, and, as I hope to show, incon- 
clusive translation of suhter-gefederan as uncle 
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and nephew to invalidate the claim of Hrothulf 
to the hand of Elan, while there is, on the con- 
trary, much to support that idea. It is not 
probable that the son of Hrothgar’s younger 
brother would be honored with a place by the 
king himself at the high feast when neither his 
own sons nor his distinguished guest were so 
placed, but it is not improbable his brother-in- 
law might be so honored. It is not probable that 
the two young sons of Hrothgar would find in the 
son of their father’s younger brother that cer- 
tainty of protection which the age and position 
of their uncle would afford. It would be idle to 
argue that the good will and honor showed to 
Hrothulf by Hrothgar meant the hand of Elan, 
but such an idea is certainly consonant with the 
language used. And beside the accusation of 
Hrothulf’s later treachery toward Hrothgar which 
has been based on no firmer foundation than the 
occurrence of the word gyt in this passage, the 
present supposition rises almost to the dignity of 
proof. But if we insert the name of Hrothulf in 
this passage, by that act we admit him into the 
line of the Seylfings. For that there would seem 
at first sight little excuse save that of the necessity 
of the argument. But there is, to begin with, no 
reason why we should not include him among the 
Scylfings. The genealogy of that family, aside 
from the immediate ancestry of Beowulf, is ob- 
secure, but there is nothing in that genealogy nor 
in what we know of Hrothulf which in any way 
invalidates his claim to a place in that line. 
There are gaps in the genealogy which might well 
be filled by the name of Hrothulf, and his rela- 
tionship to Ecgpeow and Wihstan or to Ongen- 
peow and his descendants would certainly be as 
clear as their relation to each other, or as the place 
of AXlfhere among the Scylfings, or Hereric among 
the Hrethlings. And it might not be too much 
to suggest that Beowulf’s visit to Hrothgar was 
not wholly unconnected with the presence of his 
kinsman at the latter’s court. The question of 
epic genealogies brings us to a consideration of the 
two principal objections to the claims of Hrothulf 
to this place. The first is that indicated before 
in the emendation of Sigeneow and Seewelan, the 
connection with the sagas, especially with that of 
Hrolf Kraka. In that appears a character, no 
less than the hero himself, Hrolf, the son of Helgi, 
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who has been identified with Hrothulf as his father 
has been identified with Halga. If Hrolf can be 
identified with Hrothulf, and Helgi with Halga, 
if the former can be proved the son of the latter, 
and both connected with Hrothgar or his Norse 
prototype, it would seem to offer presumptive evi- 
dence that Hrothulf was not the husband of Elan. 
But the very statement of the case shows that it 
rests on assumptions, almost or quite incapable of 
anything like definiteness of proof. It is difficult 
to push thus far the equating of such shadowy 
personalities. The exigencies of the epic art, the 
infinite variations of a story in different hands, 
the varying stress and differing incident all tend 
to the blurring of just such detail. In the shad- 
owy land of saga and epic it is not possible to 
define too closely characters much less relation- 
ships, and it is as dangerous as it is a fascinating 
refinement of critical skill which seeks not merely 
to identify characters within a poem but to iden- 
tify them with characters of similar names in 
other poems. One may instance in this connec- 
tion the fact that the Hrolf of the saga bears a 
close resemblance to the character of Beowulf in 
the epic, while the Beowulf of the former bears no 
recognizable relation to the hero of the latter. If 
there were any internal evidence whatever in the 
Beowulf poem which confirmed the saga we might 
give that argument more weight, but the single 
apparent circumstance which seems to support that 
theory, the translation of the word suhter-gefed- 
eran as uncle and nephew can be explained on 
other, and to my mind, more satisfactory grounds. 
The word seems to occur in Anglo-Saxon only as 
the expression of the relationship between Hroth- 
gar and Hrothulf (here and in the corresponding 
passage in Widsith, 1. 61). Largely on the 
analogy of other words of the same class, it has 
been translated as nephew and uncle and the fact 
has been fitted to the definition, by the assigning 
of Hrothulf to the position of the son of Halga, 
the younger brother of Hrothgar. The first set 
of such words comprises the three O. E. suhtriga, 
suhter[i]ga, and suhtrian, used to translate fratris 
patruelis, i. e., ‘ brother’s son, nephew,’ even in 
an adjectival sense, as His [Lot’s] suhtrian wif. 
They are, however, also used to translate fratuelis, 
i. e., ‘cousin.’ There are, moreover, a number 
of related words such as O. E. sweger, swegr, ‘a 
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mother-in-law,’ swehor, sweor, ‘a father-in-law,’ 
i. e., vetellus, socer, or, more rarely, consobrinus, 
‘a cousin.’ More or less closely allied with these 
we have Goth. swaihra, Ger. Schwieger, and its 
innumerable compounds, Lat. socer, Span. suera 
and the like. These express a great variety of 
relationships, father-in-law, mother-in-law, sister- 
in-law, brother-in-law, uncle, and more rarely, 
especially in the later forms, nephew or niece and 
cousin. The explanation of this variation seems 
to lie behind the mere meaning of the words in 
our general indefinite use of words expressing 
relationship. But in this instance there seems to 
be another and more specific explanation in the 
fact that, however much they vary among them- 
selves, they all express some sort of a relationship, 
not that of direct descent, like father, son, grand- 
son, but one which is the product of some external 
agency, like law or custom, connecting two fami- 
lies, as by marriage, like our ‘‘-in-law’’ or the 
French beau- compounds. In the word under 
discussion, the second part of the compound would 
therefore indicate that this connection came through 
the father, that is, each had the same father but 
in different ways, the one by blood, the other by 
marriage, that, as it were, they were fathered-in- 
law. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
while it is not claimed this interpretation of the 
etymology of the word excludes the meaning of 
uncle and nephew, it offers another explanation 
which does not confine the connection between 
Hrothgar and Hrothulf to a relationship by defi- 
nition, but offers possibility of another solution not 
so narrowed. One may urge finally, in addition 
to the necessity of supplying an emendation which 
fits the location of the lacuna, which explains the 
presence of that /acuna, and which seems for the 
reasons above enumerated, preferable to those 
already suggested, is reasonable in itself and de- 
fensible on every ground, certain lesser consider- 
ations tending to the same conclusion. These are 
the improvements in rhythm and alliteration by 
the insertion of Hrothulf,' the fact that neither the 


1 But does the proposed reading really improve the ver- 
sification of the line? I think not. On the contrary, to 


assign the alliteration to hyrde is to impose upon the poet 
a violation of the laws of his art. If, for example, the 
half-line ended with ewene (not Elan ewen), hyrde would 
carry the first ictus, and cwene would carry the second ictus 
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sense nor the construction of the passage are in 
any way twisted to an interpretation, and third, 
the possibility of explaining the passage from 
within the poem itself, which is certainly prefer- 
able to its interpretation from without. Of the 
only possible objections one rests on the insuffi- 
cient ground of an arbitrary and inconclusive 
definition, the other on the shadowy and purely 
verbal parallel with a Norse saga. Textual 
emendation is at best more or less indeterminate, 
but a conclusion which has so much in its favor 
and so little real objection deserves the consider- 
ation of an attempt to explain error without re- 
course to mere conjecture, to the ignoring of the 
, or the heavy draft on analogies of little 
provable connection aside from verbal coincidence. 


MS. 


Wixeur C. ABporr. 


University of Kansas. 





AN UNNOTICED EDITION OF 
DRYDEN’S Virgil. 


In a letter to Tonson (Prose Works, ed. Malone : 
vol. 1, pt. ii, p. 61 ; Works, ed. Scott-Saintsbury, 
xvi, 138), Dryden writes : 


‘‘T have broken off my studies from The Con- 
quest of China, to review Virgil, and bestow’d 
nine entire days upon him. You may have the 
printed copy you sent me to-morrow morning, if 
you will come for it yourself ; for the printer is a 
beast, and understands nothing I can say to him 
of correcting the press.’’ 


Apparently immediately after the appearance of 
his subscription Virgil in 1697, Dryden made 
manuscript corrections on the printed sheets and 
returned them to Tonson as copy for a second 
edition. This second edition, according to Malone 


and the alliteration. If, on the other hand, the substan- 
tive (or substantives) at the end furnished syllables capable 
of two verse-stresses, hyrde would descend into the thesis. 
To scan the half-line as it has been transmitted, the special 
law for the versification of proper names in Anglo-Saxon 
(see Pub. of the Mod. Lang. Ass’n of America, xtv, 346 f. } 
must be kept in mind, namely, that the first syllable of a 
name may be short under the ictus. The first syllable, 
therefore, of Elan is the alliterating syllable (with, of 
course, an ictus), and the second ictus, completing the 
rhythm of type B, falls upon ewen.—J. W. B. 
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(Prose Works, vol. 1, pt. ii, p. 62) was published 
in 1698; accordingly Malone dates the above 
quotation December, 1697.1 But, so far as I 
know, this 1698 edition is not mentioned else- 
where, nor can I find any record of any edition of 
Dryden’s Virgil between 1697, the date of first 
publication, and 1709, the date of the third 
edition.’ 

Before me are two folio copies of Dryden’s 
Virgil, with identical title-pages, dated 1697. 
One® is printed on stout paper, with wide margin 
(size of leaf 174x11 inches), the other‘ is on 
thinner paper, with narrow margin (size of leaf 
133x9). At first sight the volumes seem iden- 
tical in contents, except tliat in the large paper 
folio the prose prefaces and dedications are left 
unnumbered, while in the smaller they are paged 
continuously with the poems. A closer inspection, 
however, shows that the smaller volume really 
represents the missing second edition of Dryden’s 
Virgil. The page of errata in the larger book is 
here omitted and its directions are embodied in 
the text. Besides this, there are other important 
differences in the texts of the two volumes, the 
result of Dryden’s own revision.° For example, 
in the Dedication of the Afneis we find in the first 
edition the following two sentences which are 
omitted in the second edition : 


‘*T can think of nothing to plead for him, but 
what I verily believe he thought himself; which 
was, that as the Funerals of Anchises were sol- 
emniz’d in Sicily, so those of Archemorus should 


‘Malone makes this explanation for the date of the 
following letter (no. xxtv), which is evidently closely 
connected with the one from which I have quoted. His 
reason must have been the same in both cases. 

? Scott in his Life of Dryden (1, 345) merely repeats Ma- 
lone’s statement. In a footnote (x1v, 29) he vaguely re- 
fers to a second edition, without giving date. 

3 Lent by courtesy of the Harvard University Library. 

* Lent by courtesy of the Yale University Library. 

5Mr. F. B. Dexter kindly writes me that the Yale 
University Library possesses another copy of Dryden’s 
Virgil, which seems identical with that owned by the 
Harvard Library, with which it agrees in the paging, 
errata, and some variations of text in regard to which I 
inquired. The volume is smaller, however, the page 
measuring only 144 x 84 inches. Perhaps the Harvard 
copy is one of those distributed to the first set of sub- 
scribers, who paid five guineas apiece ; and the Yale copy 
one of those sent to the second set of subscribers, who paid 
only two guineas apiece. (Malone, vol. 1, pt. i, 235-236). 
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be celebrated in Candy. For the last was an 
Island, and a better than the first, because Jove 
was Born there.’’ 


Saintsbury (Works xtv, 131-132) brackets 
these sentences and makes a footnote: ‘‘Sen- 
tences bracketed omitted later.’’ The indefinite 
‘*later,’’ which Saintsbury uses here and else- 
where, is never explained ; it may refer to some 
eighteenth-century edition. Ker (Essays of John 
Dryden, 11, 293) gives a note on this passage : 
‘« All this is left out in the third edition ; I have 
not been able to find a copy of the second.’’ 

The only modern critical edition of Dryden’s 
Virgil is Saintsbury’s. This follows sometimes 
the first edition and sometimes the second. It 
gives the impression that Scott’s text was collated 
now with one folio, now with another; that the 
differences between the two folios were not noticed. 
Indeed, Saintsbury tells us in his ‘‘ Editor’s Post- 
script’’ (xvi, xv): ‘‘ Much of the collation had 
to be done by deputy, and . . . I was not always 
able to check my deputy’s work at first hand.’’ 

For example : 


Pastoral 1, 1. 26. 


With frequent Crokes presag’d the coming Blow. ( Ed. 1.) 
By croaking from the left presag’d the coming Blow. 
(Ed. 2.) 


Here Saintsbury follows ed. 1, but adds the foot- 
note: ‘‘ Later, ‘by croaking from the left.’ ’’ 


Georgies 11, ll. 460-67. 


Earth knew no Season then, but Spring alone : 

On the moist Ground the Sun serenely shone : 
Then Winter Winds their blustring Rage forbear, 
And in a silent Pomp proceeds the mighty Year. 
Sheep soon were sent to people flow’ ry Fields, 

And salvage Beasts were banish’d into Wilds. 
Then Heav’n was lighted up with Stars ; and Man, 


A hard relentless Race, from Stones began. 
(Ed. 1.) 


Then did the new Creation first appear ; 

Nor other was the Tenour of the Year : 

When laughing Heav’n did the great Birth attend, 

And Eastern Winds their Wintry Breath suspend : 

Then Sheep first saw the Sun in open Fields ; 

And salvage Beasts were sent to Stock the Wilds : 

And Golden Stars flew up to Light the Skies, 

And Man’s relentless Race, from Stony Quarries rise. 
(Ed. 2.) 


Here also Saintsbury follows ed. 1, but gives 
the other passage in a note as ‘‘later.’’ 
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Georgies u, 1. 472. 


When Infant Nature was with Quiet crown’ d, 


1.) 
When Warmth and Moisture did at once abound, 
(Ed. 2. ) 


Here Saintsbury follows ed. 2 without comment. 


Georgics 111, ll. 224-27. 


Here the first couplet (ll. 224-25) is from the 
first edition. In the second edition it is omitted 
and replaced by another (Il. 226-27). Saints- 
bury’s text gives both couplets, to the great detri- 
ment of the sense. His note on the passage im- 
plies that both couplets were in the first edition, 
and that the first of them was ‘‘later’’ omitted. 


Aineid v, ll. 450-51. 


Had brib’d the Judges to protect his Claim ; 
Besides Diores does does as loud exclaim : 
Ed. 1.) 


Had brib’d the Judges for the promis’d Prize ; 


Besides Diores fills the Court with Cry’s, 
(Ed. 2.) 


Here Saintsbury follows ed. 2 without comment. 
Aineid vi, ll. 1238-39. 


True Visions thro’ transparent Horn arise : 
Thro’ polish’d Iv’ry pass deluding Lies. 
(Ed. 2.) 
These lines are not found in ed. 1. Saintsbury 
prints them without comment. 
I hope later to publish a full collation of the 
two folios in connection with an edition of Dryden. 
The arrangement of lines on the page is iden- 
tical in the first and second editions. When the 
identity would be disturbed by Dryden’s alter- 
ations, as in the passage cited above from the 
Dedication of the Afneis, adjustments are imme- 
diately made to restore uniformity. This fact at 
first suggested that the type set up for the first 
edition was left undisturbed in Tonson’s office 
until Dryden’s corrections were made for the 
second edition. But minute differences in spell- 
ing, punctuation, and the forms of certain types, 
showed this view to be untenable. ‘The second 
edition was then, we must suppose, set up anew, 
but with an effort to imitate exactly the first 
edition, where that had not been altered by 
Dryden himself. Why the title-page remained 
unchanged, and why no note was made in the 
new edition of the author’s revision, must remain 
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doubtful. As the second edition was apparently 
published in 1697, not 1698, Malone’s date for 
Dryden’s letter is without foundation. 


G. R. Noyes. 
University of California. 





ON THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM Edda. 


Three main theories have been held with respect 
to the origin of the word Edda as the title of 
Snorri Sturluson’s compendium on the art of 
poetry: 1. Edda = ‘ great-grandmother, urgross- 
mutter, eltermutter, oldemoder’; 2. Edda = 
‘poetics, art of poetry,’ derived from 68r, ‘song, 
poem, poetry’; Edda = ‘book of, or at, Oddi,’ 
Snorri Sturluson’s home in childhood and youth. 
I shall consider each one in the order given. 

The first theory was held by Grimm,’ Simrock,’ 
Rosenberg,*® Vigfiisson,* Miillenhoff, and others, 
but so far as I know it is no longer of interest 
among Germanic scholars except as an example of 
the pious mistakes of romantic philology. The 
idea that Snorri’s book on the materials, language, 
and metrical forms of poetry, might have seemed 
to Snorri himself, or to some one else of his time, 
a ‘*marchensammlung,’’ in the transmission of 
which to following generations a great-grand- 
mother might be thought to be instrumental, was 
indeed in perfect harmony with the motives and 
methods which romantic philologists and mythol- 
ogists believed to be characteristic of the Golden 
Age of Germanic Antiquity ; but it was soon felt 
that the theory was too beautiful or too vague 
to be true. Miillenhoff, for example, gave the 
theory a formulation which partly deprived it of 
its force when he said :° 

‘*Wenn tiberhaupt auf Island, so verstand man 


1 Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr., 4. aufl., p. 529: Edda = ‘ proa- 
via.’ ‘‘ Es ist nun véllig im sinne des alterthums, dass die 
urgrossmutter dem kreis ihrer kinder und enkel von der 
vergangenheit kunde gibt,”’ etc. 

* Die Edda, 10. aufl., Stuttgart, 1896, p. 339. 

5 Nordboernes Aandsliv, 1, p. 144: The name Edda, ‘ olde- 
moder,’ was used ‘‘rimeligvis fordi man vilde betegne 
bogens indhold som en rgst fra oldtiden.”’ 

* Icel. Dict., s. v., and Corpus Poet. Boreale,t, pp. xxvi ff. 

5 Deutsche Altertumskunde, vol. v., p. 207. 
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im snorrischen hause das seltene, aus friiherer zeit 
uns allein durch die Rigspula, dann nur durch 
einen zusatz, wie es scheint, von y zu c. 81 xu 
bezeugte wort und gebrauchte es wohl friihzeitig, 
wie auch spaéter noch in der familie mehr als eine 
scherzende benennung® fiir den schatz seltener 
weisheit und alter kunden aus der vorzeit, die der 
vetter und oheim daheim sammelte und hegte.’’ 

But Miillenhoff did not live to read Konrad 
Gislason’s now famous article in the Aarbeger for 
1884. If he could have seen this, it is not im- 
probable that he would have given to the theory 
there presented his emphatic approval. The ex- 
istence of a word with the meaning ‘ ars poetica, 
poetik,’ in a very technical sense, might have 
been to him no small evidence for the genuine- 
ness, independence, and exaltation of Germanic 
culture in the North. 

Konrad Gislason, a distinguished authority on 
Old Norse language and poetry, especially on 
Skaldic poetry, in the article’ already referred to, 
discusses the word solely on the assumption that it 
had no existence before the existence of Snorri’s 
work ; that it sprang into being because of a new 
and peculiar need—a title for Snorri Sturluson’s 
unique treatise on the art of poetry. The details 
of his theory may be briefly stated. From 6%r, 
‘poem, poetry,’ some one (not Snorri) created 
the term edda on the analogy of st65, n., ‘a stud, 
collection, of horses’: stedda, f., ‘a mare.’ It is 
at once noticed that the words sté3 and stedda 
belong to a category of ideas which would seem 
to have little to do with poetry and poetical terms. 
Gislason’s theory of the analogical process involved 
is not, however, based on the assumption that 65r 
would directly call to mind stés, but that the 
formation in -edd- has a peculiar function, the 
need of which was felt in the attempt to adapt 68r 
for use as the title of a book on the art of poetry. 
This function was, in the opinion of Gislason, 
diminutive in character. Let us first see how he 
obtains this result, and next how he applies it to 
the term Edda. 


6 The italics are mine. 

7™*En bemerkning om Edda som navn p§ et skrift,’ 
Aarboger for nord. Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1884, pp. 
143-156. The theory which Gislason here attempts to 
establish on scientific grounds was first suggested by Ami 
Magnisson (1787). 
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Stedda occurs only twice in Old Norse and Ice- 
landic literature : in the Grettis Saga (end of the 
thirteenth century) and in the ON. translation 
(thirteenth century) of Chretien’s Parcival. In 
the former it seems to mean ‘mare,’ and there is 
nothing by which to prove a diminutive sense. 
In this place the mare is called merhryssi and 
hryssa, which Gislason calls diminutives, by the 
side of hross and jalda,* of which’ the former is 
certainly not diminutive in sense. In the latter 
it stands for wn ceval espagnol in the original. 
Gislason says that the translator must either have 
misunderstood the term in the original, or he has 
made an arbitrary alteration, ‘‘since the word 
clearly seems to be limited to express the meaning 
‘mare’ with an accompanying idea of smallness 
or insignificance.’’ This is a strange conclusion 
when the fact is considered that the word in the 
Grettis Saga can not be definitely decided to be 
diminutive, and that its use in the second instance 
is decidedly unfavorable to it. But it is really not 
from the word stedda itself in its own surroundings 
that Gislason obtains for it a diminutive sense, 
but largely from the fact that the female horse 
was in Iceland held in lower estimation than the 
male. In a passage ir the Eyrbyggja Saga he 
notices a contrast between merhross (‘ mare-horse, 
female horse’) and hestr, ‘male horse,’ ‘‘a con- 
trast which in this place would have been mean- 
ingless, if the mare had been estimated as highly 
. . . as the male horse.’’* This method of deter- 
mining the character of the word stedda, and par- 
ticularly of the function of -edd-, is a dangerous 
one. If the formation -edd- really did have 
diminutive foree—a point which has not been 
proven,—then we might perhaps say that it would 
have been due to the feminine ending * -jan > -a 
(* stddjan > * steéda > * steda > stedda), and 
merely incidental to it, since it is a matter of 
general observation in nature that the female is 
smaller than the male. Moreover, if there had 
been a large number of -edd- formations to words 
in -6-, we should first have to determine whether 


®Concerning jalda Gislason, p. 151, says: ‘‘Om jalda 
er ligefrem = “hoppe,’ eller om we helder lidt til den 
diminutive side, tér jeg ikke afgjére.”’ 

* Ibid., p. 153: ‘fen modsetning, der p& nerverende 


sted vilde vere meningslés, hvis man havde sat en hoppe 
lige si hit som (eller endog over) hannen blandt hestene.”’ 
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the productive category was -edd- or -a. Since -edd- 
does not seem to have been such a productive 
category it is possible to assume that stedda may 
have become diminutive’ in sense through what 
is called degeneration in meaning, not because of 
a change of % to dd, of sta to * stedda, late in the 
thirteenth century." 

St65: stedda is the only fairly old example of 
the variation -65-:-edd-. In support of his theory 
Gislason cites also the modern words /68, n., ‘ dybs- 
lod, senkelod, plummet,’ and Jledda, ‘dybslod, 
seenkelod, leaden sinker.’ He is aware that 68 
is a loan-word in modern Icelandic,” and he 
admits that ledda could possibly be (‘‘kunde 
muligvis veere’’) derived from English lead, form 
and gender being possibly due to Icel. sakka, 


Comparing stedda with English steed, Gfslason feel- 
ingly says: ‘‘stedda is an etymological sister to steed, a 
rich brother’s impoverished (forarmede) sister.”’ 

11 On greddir, the starting-point of Gislason in his at- 
tempt to determine the source of dd in stedda and the 
meaning of the word, cf. Bugge, Arkiv f. nord. Filologi, 
vol. 11, pp. 238 ff. The phonological questions raised by 
Gislason’s article are difficult. Falk og Torp, Etym. Odb., 
s. v., Edda, probably take notice of this when they say: 
‘‘edda maa hgre sammen med 6Sr, m., ‘digtning,’ . 
skjgnt det lydlige forhold volder vendleallgiealies, g Mogk, 
who formerly approved of Gislason’s theory, now says: 
‘* Denn auch die iibersetzung ‘ poetik,’ so gut sie zur sache 
stimmen mag, ist sprachlich nicht einwand frei’’ (Paul’s 
Grundr., ? 11, p. 571). 

2 Cf. Sijmons, ‘Over afleiding en beteekenis van het 
woord Edda,’ repr. from Verslagen en Mededeelingen der 
Koninkiijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterk., 
4¢ Reeks, Deel m1, p. 13f.: ‘‘Evenals 168, blijkens het 
vocalisme, een jong Ijslandsch leenwoord is uit nd. of nl. 
lood, zoo volgens alle waarschijnlijkheid ook ledda uit eng. 
lead.’? The Icelander Magnisson, ‘ Edda,’ Saga Book of 
the Viking Club, vol. I, part ii, London, 1896, p. 230f., 
recalls the time when the foreign sinker of lead, ledda, was 
driving out the native stone sinker sakka ; then sakka and 
ledda were used promiscuously for the leaden sinker, but 
the native word finally triumphed, ‘‘the reason being that 
ledda was felt to be a foreign word.’’ He also remarks, 
p. 231, that if ledda is a diminutive of 168, ‘‘what could 
the word mean in that case but little plummet?”’ It may 
also be mentioned in this place that both Magnisson and 
Sijmons doubt the correctness of the derivation of stedda 
from sté8. The former urges that a diminutive of st6%, 
‘a collection of horses,’ should be expected to mean ‘a 
small collection of horses,’ and suggests that it may be 
from English stud(-horse), ‘stallion’ and that it may have 
originally meant a breeding mare. Sijmons thinks that 
it may be from OE. stéda. 
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‘sinker on line used in deep-sea fishing.’ Not 
even here does it appear that the -edd- formation is 
diminutive to -63-, whether /edda be derived from 
165 or not. Finally the modern Icelandic word 
slydda, formed from Dan. slud, and ‘‘used in 
essentially the same sense as the ground-word,”’ 
is offered as corroborative of the theory. The 
formation -ydd- not being of diminutive sense to 
the form in -ud-, it would seem to be of slight 
value for such a purpose. In short, it has not 
been proved that the alleged -edd- derivations 
from -65- have diminutive force. The productive 
category is probably only the feminine ending -a 
(<-jan), which originally directly, later indi- 
rectly through analogy, caused umlaut of the 
radical syllable. To state it more clearly, it does 
not appear that formations in -edd- have arisen 
from -65- because any meaning category was felt 
to exist in -edd-, but they have arisen because such 
a category existed in -a, the feminine ending.” 
Gislason’s application of his result in regard to 
the diminutive force of -edd- to the book-title 
Edda also shows the weakness of his theory. The 
term Edda was, he says, created on the analogy of 
stedda, but without the connecting links which 
would have corresponded to * stésjan > * st#3a > 
* stexda > stedda, and the name could not have 
been created by Snorri (+1241) for the reason 
that the form * stada had not been reached before 
the middle of the thirteenth century and the di- 
minutive stedda not before the last quarter of the 
century. ‘‘In meaning Edda must,’’ he says, 
‘*stand in the same relation to 63r that poetik 
(ars poetica) stands to poesie (poetry), but with 
this difference that edda is diminutive, while the 
same is not the case with poetik.’’ Not in Modern 
Danish, then, does he find any support for the 
assumption that art of poetry can be diminutive in 
sense when compared with poetry. The sense- 
development ‘poetry (poesie)’ + diminutive 
modification > ‘art of poetry (poetik)’, is only 
vaguely accounted for, and there does not appear 
to be any tangible reason why the diminutive of 
66r, ‘song, poem, poetry,’ should, as Magntisson 


8 Magniisson, article cited, p. 231, points out that “of 
the many genuine Icelandic stems in -68 there is not one 
that evolves a diminutive in -edd-,”” and he gives a list of 
such nouns, many of which might be thought of as having 
diminutive forms. 
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says, ‘‘express anything but ‘song, poetry,’ in 
some diminutive sense.’’?’* We must, therefore, 
strenuously object to the reason which Gislason 
assigns for the use of the alleged diminutive : 
‘«The modesty which lies in the diminutive makes 
the title edda the more fitting, since the work edda 
is not an arranged (sammenarbeidet) system, but 
only a collection of helps (hjelpemidler).’’ * 
Snorri’s Edda’ must have been considered a 
learned and important work in the thirteenth 
century, as it has been since ; it was a large work 
for its own day and its plan is a comprehensive 
one: mythology, the language of poetry, the forms 
of verse, these are the subjects covered, and we 
can not feel confident that copyist or relative of 
Snorri, or whoever the originator of the term was, 
would think about the matter in such a delicate 
way. To sum up: Gislason is neither able to 
prove a productive diminutive meaning-category 
in -edd-, nor does he give any obvious reason why 
such a meaning should have been called for in the 
naming of Snorri’s ambitious work. That the 
feminine word b6k might have been the reason 
for calling the work edda instead of 667, m., he 
does not suggest, but this would have been a more 
reasonable, although not a very probable explan- 
ation.” 

The third theory concerning the origin of Edda 
may be discussed more briefly. Since Snorri was 
fostered for sixteen years (1181-1197) at Oddi, 
a famous centre of learning from the time of 
Seemund the Learned (+1133), and since the first 
part (Gylfaginning) ‘‘is a prose paraphrase of 
the mythical songs such as we have collected in 
the book which variously bears the names of the 
Poetical, the Older, or Semund’s Edda,’’ Mag- 
ntisson * believes that the name Edda was derived 
from the name of its original, which may have been 
called Edda because it may have been preserved 
at Oddi: ‘Scholars and other outsiders who 
knew of the existence of such a book at Oddi 


1 Toe. cit., p. 232. 

15 Loe. cit., p. 156. 

16The Upsala ms. begins thus: Bék pessi heitir Edda; 
hana hefir saman setta Snorri Sturlu sonr eptir beim heetti, 
sem hér er skipat, etc. 

See the dictionaries, s. v. 68r, and particularly Sij- 
mons’s discussion of this word, loc. cit., p. 14 (19) f. 

18 Loc. cit., p. 237. This theory was first suggested by 
Bjorn 4 SkarsSa (+ 1655). 
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would naturally, in talking about it, give it a 
derivative local designation.’’ Now, it is quite 
generally agreed that there is no other foundation 
for the name Edda as applied to the now so-called 
‘* Eddic’’ poems than that of a misunderstanding 
which arose in the seventeenth century; that the 
name which exclusively belongs to Snorri’s work 
was wrongly applied to the collection of poems 
sometimes called Semund’s Edda; and, finally, 
that there is no old tradition connecting Semund’s 
name, in any way, with the latter collection.” 
There is no evidence to show that Edda was the 
name of a collection of poems in Snorri’s time. 
Moreover, as Sijmons, on the basis of the investi- 
gations of Mogk and Miillenhoff, urges, Snorri 
probably had in ms. before him only the three 
poems Voluspé, Vafpriipnesmé! and Grimnesmél, 
and he therefore, while believing Magnisson’s 
etymology of Edda to be correct, would modify 
the theory so as to account for the name by assum- 
ing that Snorri made use of materials obtained 
from Seemund’s school at Oddi.” The theory is 
in either case based on mere possibilities. Snorris’ 
long sojourn in the house of learning at Oddi is 
a certain fact ; it is also certain that there must 
have been a good library at Oddi. But beyond 
this we know nothing that would help us to build 
a bridge between the forms Edda and Oddi. 
Snorri may even, for all we know, have learned 
to read in what Miillenhoff calls ‘‘ das erste eddische 
liederbuch,’’ and he may have got the book for his 
pains; but even such a story would not be sufficient 
to remove all doubt concerning the correctness of 
the Oddi theory. The elusiveness of all the evi- 
dence bearing on this view of the origin of Edda 
may be illustrated by the position of E. H. Meyer, 


Cf. Finnur Jénsson, Aarbsger, 1898, p. 286: ‘Det 
sidste forsgg, der er gjort pi at udlede Edda af Odde, 
Semunds sede og Snorres ungdomshjem, og siledes at 
forene begge skrifter og knytte dem til den nevnte gird 
og de nzvnte to lerde, er tiltrods for det tiltalende ved 
tanken, dog fuldstendig blottet for ethvert historisk grund- 
lag ; det er en hypotese, der ikke har medhold i nogen 
nedarvet tradition.”’ 

#0 ‘*Te Edda van Snorri Sturluson heeft haar naam 
waarschijnlijk te danken aan het materiaal uit Semunds 
school to Oddi, waarover de auteur beschikte ; de betee- 
kenis van de oorspronkelijk uitsluitend aan Snorri’s werk 
toekomende benaming Edda schijnt te zijn ‘het boek van 
Oddi.’ ’?—Sijmons, p. 26 (31). 
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who attributes the authorship of the Voluspé and 
other ‘‘ Eddic’’ poems to Semund the Learned 
and the learned school at Oddi. Surely Meyer, 
if indeed anyone, should be expected to favor 
Magniisson’s theory; but on the contrary he 
translates Edda as ‘poetik’ without comment.” 

I have shown, I believe, that the two prevailing 
theories concerning the origin of Edda are not 
tenable, and I shall now try to throw the light of 
another explanation upon them. If this explana- 
tion shall prove to be correct, then it will readily 
be understood that the former ones are uncon- 
vincing because they are both wrong, not because 
some part or parts are wanting or defective through 
our lack of sources of information. The term 
Edda is, in my opinion, identical with the word 
edda, which, in the Rigsmé/ unmistakably means 
‘great-grandmother,’ or * « oldemoder, urgross- 
mutter,’ and which in Snorri’s Edda (Codex 
Regius) is given among the ékend heiti for wo- 
men.” But the reason for its use as the technical 
title of a book on the art of poetry is a far differ- 
ent one from that which the romantic philologists 
assigned for it. Edda is an Icelandic technical 
term the origin of which is due to the fact that 
its originator was trying to adapt a Latin title to 
an Icelandic book. He wished to call the book a 
liber de arte metrica or simply (ars) metrica, but 
without actually using the word metrica, And 


21 Die Mythologie der Germanen, Strassburg, 1903, p. 49. 

Snorri Sturluson, Edda, ed. Jénsson, Kgbenhavn, 
1900, p. 145. It can not be proved that the Rigsmél is 
the source of the word in this place, and its occurrence here 
is therefore, as in the Rigsmél, primarily evidence of the 
existence of the word edda in the language. A list of ékend 
heiti for women is precisely the place where we should ex- 
pect words like seta, hell, ekkja, mer, kerling, eljur, sner, 
svera, amma, edda, eiSa, j68, dis, j6Sdis, beSja, mala, rina, to 
turn up, and they may have been used in many poems now 
lost. The absence of edda and many of the above words 
in Cod. Ups., does not, as Magnfisson, p. 228, assumes, 
prove that Snorri ‘‘was ignorant of such a term as edda 
for a great-grandmother.’’ The Upsala ms. is, according 
to Bugge ( Aarbgger, 1875, p. 217) an abbreviated form of 
Snorri’s original work : ‘‘ Men paa den anden side har den 
afskrift som foreligger i Uppsalab6k . . . paa mangfoldige 
steder forvandsket og forkortet det oprindelige skrift.’’ 
Codex Regius and Wormianus represent more nearly the 
work as it left Snorri’s hands. This position is in the 
main confirmed by the investigations of Finnur Jénsson, 
cf. Aarbager, 1898, p. 356f., and the introduction to his 
above-mentioned edition. 
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since he did not understand the real etymological 
meaning of the word, he translated it only after 
first connecting it with the similar word matriz, 
which is plainly a derivation from the word mater, 
‘mother,’ and which is readily recognized as 
meaning ‘ great-grandmother, urgrossmutter, elter- 
mutter, oldemoder, edda’; cf. Eva matrix generis 
femenini.* In the sixteenth century the linguist 
Scaliger makes convenient use of this word when 
he refers all European languages to eleven mat- 
rices, parent- or mother-tongues, with many dia- 
lects, which he calls propagines.* That matrix 
has also other meanings does not concern us here. 
The most natural translation and the one most to 
be expected is ‘ great-grandmother,’ or ‘ edda.’ 
This etymology of metrica is neither better nor 
worse than hundreds of other etymologies that 
have come down to us from the Middle Ages. 
The works of the Latin etymologists are full of 
just such examples.* The distinction in form 
between metrica and matrix would be extremely 
important to an etymologist of to-day, but of no 
importance whatever to one of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and it is of no consequence that certain cases 
of metrica resemble certain cases of matrix (metric: 
matrici, metrice (@) : matrice, metricam : matricem, 
etc.), for the similarity of the two forms metric- 
and matric- was surely sufficient to give rise to the 
illusion that they were related. The fact that one 
of the words had @, the other @ (allowing that long 
and short words could be correctly recognized), 
could not in itself be sufficient to arouse suspicion 
concerning the correctness of the etymology ; and 
especially an Icelander would be very unlikely to 
be critical on this point since he was accustomed 
to vowel-variation (umlaut) in his own words for 
‘mother’ and ‘father’ (cf. méSer : m@br, mgd- 
rene; fader: fedr, fodur, langfedgar, ‘ fore-fath- 
ers’). Instead of calling Snorri’s book (64, f. ) 


%3 Andrews, Lat. Dict., s. v. matrix. 

*There is, for instance, in his classification a Deus 
matrix, a Geos matrix, a Godt matrix, etc. ‘‘ Matricis Godt 
propagines sine idiomata precipua sont tria Teutonismus, 
Saxonismus, and Danismus.’’—Vilh. Thomsen, Sprogvid- 
enskabens Historie, Kgbenhavn, 1902, p. 29 f., foot-note. 

*Cf. Mustard, The Etymologies in the Servian Commentary 
to Vergil, J. H. U. Diss., Colorado Springs, 1892; W6lfflin, 
‘Die etymologien d. lat. grammatiker,’ Archiv. f. lat. Lex. 
u. Gramm., vol. vil, pp. 420 ff., 563 ff. 
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Metrica or Metrik, he converts the term into a 
native one by the simple process, metrica = matrix 
= ‘ Edda’; and it is thus clear that although 
edda etymologically means ‘urgrossmutter, olde- 
moder,’ it must here be taken to mean ‘ metrical 
art, art of poetry.’ The special or technical mean- 
ing of edda as a book-title therefore satisfies that 
requirement which has given rise to the attempts 
that have been made to connect it with 6%r, 


‘poem, poetry.’ * 

The process which I have indicated to account 
for the use of a word meaning ‘great-grand- 
mother’ in the sense ‘ metrical art’ is not an 
uncommon one in language, and I shall in the 
following give some other examples. One is, in 
the first place, reminded of a short verse-riddle by 
the Icelandic skald Egill Skallagrimson (f ca. 
982), but in this instance the peculiar use of the 
words employed could not, in the nature of this 
special case, obtain a vogue beyond the riddle : 


eigom ekkjor 
allkaldar tveer, 


*%Finnur Jénsson, Aarbgger, 1898, p. 285, in adopting 
Gfslason’s etymology, says: ‘‘edda betyder alts& ligefrem 
‘digtekunst, poetik,’ Navnet svarer med andre ord s& 
ndje til indholdet som muligt.’”” The question may per- 
haps be raised whether the originator of the name Edda 
thought that the word metrica could be strictly applied to 
the whole work or only to a certain part of it. It is 
hardly possible that he conceived of it in the narrow 
modern sense. He no doubt felt that metrica as a technical 
term fittingly described a technical handbook for skalds. 
The references to the book in Icelandic literature since 
the fourteenth century show that it was chiefly thought of 
as a source of information on technical rules of verse 
(Skaldskaparm4l, Héttatal), not primarily as a handbook 
on mythology (Gylfaginning). We must, therefore, 
cheerfully accept both the term and the etymology from a 
thirteenth century point of view. Arni Magniisson (1787) 
apparently uses ars metrica in a general sense when he 
says: ‘‘it is clearly to be gathered that the said word 
Edda does not mean a poetical book, but the poetry itself 
or the doctrine (teaching ) of poetry, since metrical art was 
in use long before the Edda was put to writing’’ (trans- 
lation by E. Magntisson, ‘ Edda,’ p. 230; I do not have 
access to the Latin original). If we were to combine 
thirteenth century etymologizing with nineteenth century 
strictness in the use of the term metrica, metrik, it is 
indeed true that Sievers’ Altgermanische Metrik, for ex- 
ample, would have a far better right toa name like Die 
germanische Urgrossmutter than Snorri’s compendious work 
has to the name Edda. 
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en pér konor 
purfo blossa.” 


‘**T have two very cold widows, but these women 
have need of warmth.’? The meaning of this 
would be dark without a key. He really says: 
‘*T have two very cold heels which are in need of 
warmth. The use of the words ekkja and kona 
in the sense ‘heel’ is accounted for by a process 
which resembles that which has resulted in the 
use of the word edda as ‘metrical art’ : hell, 
‘heel,’ = hell, ‘widow’ = ekkja = kona.* 
Another illustration may be drawn from Mod- 
ern English, but in the instance to be cited the 
special use of a word in a sense not in accordance 
with its usual or etymological meaning is due to a 
different cause. Welsh rabbit, the technical name 
of a brown gravy poured on toast, is of jocular 
origin (cf. Norfolk capon = ‘red herring,’ Irish 
apricots = ‘ potatoes’; see the Century Dictionary 
s. v. rabbit), but it is probably in most cases 
taken seriously, its function as a name having 
overshadowed the real meaning of rabbit as ‘ hare, , 
which is, I think, rarely thought of. Where, 
however, the word is used by the sophisticated, it 
is often ‘‘ corrected’’ to Welsh rarebit, as if ‘rare 
bit,’ for the reason that the mind is naturally 
averse to words which are not etymologically true 
to their meanings. The first and natural require- 
ment of a word is that it should ‘gut stimmen 
zur sache.’’ Just as ‘‘popular etymologists’’ 
have attempted to derive rabbit from *rarebit, so 
Arni Magniisson and Konrad Gislason have tried 
to derive Edda from 6%r, ‘song, poem, poetry.’ 
All have fallen into error, simply because they 
have overlooked certain processes in language 
through which words sometimes obtain strange 
and unexpected meanings,—processes which are 
comparatively rare, it is true, but which occur 
often enough to warrant the greatest circumspec- 
tion in etymological speculations. The fact that 
Welsh rabbit did not obtain its value in precisely 
the same way as Edda, does not render it an unfit 


21 Egils Saga Skallagrimssonar, ed. Jénsson, p. 318, cf. 
p- 405. 

28 On this word-play see Hj. Falk, Arkiv f. nord. Filo- 
ogi, vol. v, p. 246, and B. M. Olsen, Den tredje og fierdel 
grammatiske Afhandling i Snorres Edda, Kgbenhavn, 1884, 
pp. 171 f. 
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illustration here. The process is different in each 
case, but the result is the same : and still rabbit 
remains etymologically ‘rabbit,’ just as Edda re- 
mains ‘edda, urgrossmutter.’ 

It has been asserted of German Vatermérder, 
‘an old-fashioned stand-up (or stick-up) collar,’ * 
in which sense the word has been adopted in the 
Scandinavian languages, Dan., Norw. fadermor- 
der, Swed. fadermérdare, that it ‘‘beruht nach 
Pfarrer Baist auf einem Volkswitz, wonach ein 
aus der Fremde mit der neuen Tracht heimkehr- 
ender Sohn den Vater in der Umarmung mit dem 
Kragen aufgespiesst haben soll.’’ ® This looks 
very much like an etymological myth, for it is 
not so easy to imagine why especially the father 
should have been the fated victim. A much sim- 
pler problem is presented by English Welsh rabbit 
and Norfolk capon. The word is, however, so 
transparent that it must have been of jocular 
origin and that it must necessarily always be 
jocularly used. The word is modern (‘‘seit 
1844,’? Heyne, D. Wtb.), and if due to ‘‘ popu- 
lar’’ etymology, this etymology must have been 
consciously indulged in as a joke. It has been 
suggested that it is due to ‘‘a misunderstanding 
of the Fr. parasite, which is of the same meaning, 
it having been interpreted as parricide.’’™ This 
is, at least, a tangible reason and one must give it 
preference over the vague explanation first cited. 

So far I have only mentioned examples which 
belong, so to speak, on the outskirts of serious 
speech, although it sometimes happens, as in the 
case of Welsh rabbit, that words of jocular origin 
are taken seriously and becomes at least partly 
recognized as of a serious character. There are, 
however, many words of origin similar to that of 
Edda which have, like this word, obtained a re- 
spectable vogue. German Keuschlamm is the 
name of a tree, but this is not sufficient ground 
for drawing the conclusion that -Jamm represents 
a Prim. Germanic or Indo-European tree-name. 
The word is a translation of Latin agnus castus, 


‘cg 


which arose because the Greek tree-name ‘ dyvos ® 


79 Muret-Sanders. 

% Kluge, Etym. Wib., s. v. 

31 Falk og Torp, Eiym. Odb. over det norske og det danske 
Sprog, Kristiania, 1902, s. v. 

82 Etym. Wib., s. v. 
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is very similar to dyvés, ‘lamb.’ The lamb being 
a symbol of purity the epithet castus was easily 
added. Keuschlamm is, therefore, as Kluge says, 
‘¢das Produkt der sonderbarsten halb-gelehrten 
(nicht volksetymologischen) Irrungen.’’ It is 
to this class of pseudo-learned etymologies that 
the word Edda belongs. Another example is 
found in Black Art, a technical term which 
ultimately goes back to Greek 
which in Latin became nigromantia, vexpo- being 
identified with Lat. niger, ‘black’ (but vexpds = 
‘ corpse’). 

The above material will be sufficient to show 
that there are many words, especially technical 
terms, which must be explained as I have ex- 
plained Edda. The questions now arise whether 
I am justified in assuming that an Icelander of 
the thirteenth century, in considering the mat- 
ter of such a book-title, would have been likely to 
think of a Latin technical term ; whether he may 
be supposed to have been capable of knowing the 
word matrix; and, finally, how he may be sup- 
posed to have reasoned about the fitness of a word 
meaning ‘urgrossmutter’ as the title of a book on 
metrical art, or art of poetry. The first two of 
these questions are answered by the fact that 
learned studies, especially grammar and versifi- 
cation, were begun in Iceland soon after the 
introduction of Christianity (1000 A. D.), and 
that a large grammatical literature began to 
flourish already before the middle of the twelfth 
ceniury. There was no people in Northern Eu- 
rope that carried on grammatical studies as assid- 
uously as the Icelanders. Their methods and 
technical terms were usually, if the latter could 
not be translated into Icelandic, those of the Latin 
grammarians of the Middle Ages,™ but their chief 


vekpopavreia, 


Cf. the following passage: Paranomeon er pat, ef 

morg ors hafa einn vpphafsstaf, sem her : 
‘*Sterkum stilli 
Styriar veeni’’. 

bessi figura er miok hof Si mals snilldar list, seer rethorica 
hetir, oc er hon vphaf til kve¥anndi peirrar, er saman 
helldr norrenum skalldskap, sva sem naglar hallda skipi 
The corresponding passage 
in Donatus is: Parhomeon (Paronomoeon -meon) est, 
cum ab isdem litteris diversa verba sumuntur, ut : 
; “O Tite, tute Tati tibi tyranne tulisti.”—B. M, 
Olsen, Den tredje og ficerde grammatiske Afhandling i 
Snorres Edda, Kbh., 1884, p. 96. 
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concern was their own mother tongue. On the 
question of the familiarity of Icelanders with the 
Latin learning of the Middle Ages, I may also 
refer the reader to the material collected by E. 
H. Meyer in his learned book on the Voluspé. 
Latin learning was introduced so early that it was 
well established long before the time of Snorri’s 
Edda, and it is not at all probable that the person 
who had so much to do with Snorri’s work as 
giving it a name could have been ignorant of 
the words metrica and matrix. But specific ex- 
amples of pseudo-learned etymologizing from the 
period here in question may be cited in order to 
show that Edda is not an isolated example. 
Snorri Sturluson himself, foster-son of the grand- 
son of Semund the Learned (who spent so much 
time studying in Europe that Icelanders thought 
him dead), interprets sir, ‘gods’ (sg. dss), by 
means of the word Asia, his rationalistic theory 
(Edda, Ynglingasaga) being that the césir were 
originally mere men who migrated into the North 
from Asia. There is no difference between ésir 
(dss) = Asia = ‘Asia-men’ and metrica = matrix 
= ‘edda,’ in so far as the principle is concerned.* 
This does not definitely point to Snorri as the 
originator of the term Edda, for it is clearly only 
one out of many examples of etymologies which 
were frequently indulged in wherever there was 
some learning. An example from a much earlier 
time than Snorri’s is found in the so-called ‘ First 
Grammatical Dissertation,’ a learned treatise on 
the alphabet incorporated into Snorri’s Edda ( Cod. 
Worm. ), but written probably before 1150. I 
shall here translate a passage which deals with 
the symboi Titol (?), ‘tittle,’ Lat. titulus, a sign 
of abbreviation : 


%The same is as true to-day as in the Middle Ages. 
Icelandic is kept as free as possible from foreign words. 
Finnur Jénsson calls his book on ON. metrics Stutt tslenzk 
Bragfredi ( Kaupmannahofn, 1892); theology is guSafre’Si, 
botany (Dan. botanik) is grasfreSi, grammar ( Dan. gram- 
matik) is mélmyndalsying. The loan-word kaffi, ‘coffee’ 
holds its own, however, over against an attempt to displace 
it by means of the ‘‘home-made’’ bawna-saup, ‘ bean- 
soup’ (?). 

%Snorri also explains kennings on the basis of ho- 
monymy ; thus, Jé3, ‘ale,’ =Jis, ‘ship,’ = skip, ship ; 
cf. Falk, loc. cit. 

36 Den farste og anden grammatiske Afhandling i Snorres 
Edda, ed. V. Dahlerup og F. Jénsson, Kgbenhayn, 1886, 
p- 43f. 
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‘* Titol has not yet got the nature of a letter, 
but it is used in order to hasten and shorten the 
labor of writing in the place of diverse other let- 
ters, sometimes for one, sometimes for more ; I 
use it oftenest instead of m or sometimes instead of 
n, or for the syllable er, where it looks like this: ’. 
I cannot give better counsel about it than the fol- 
lowing : let each one abbreviate by means of titlo 
according as it seems to him expedient and clear. 
Titol has, however, a reason for the name it bears, 
although one cannot recognize it in its name as in 
other letters. The sun is called Titan,” and from 
this is formed a diminutive which in Latin is 
titulus (titan heit? s6l, en papan af es mineat pat 
nafn, es tittilus es a létino). We say titol, which 
is the same as ‘‘little sun’’ (litel 861) ; for just 
as the sun lights up there where it formerly was 
dark, so the tito/ (the ‘‘ title’’) illumines a book 
(pa ls’ sud titol béc) when it is written in front, 
or a word when placed over (yf’) it.’’ *® 

The last part of this passage suggests the ques- 
tion whether the originator of the term Edda as 
the litel s6l of a book did not seek to justify it in 
some way. Since his starting-point was the Latin 
technical term metrica, it is hardly possible that he 
thought of the book as a collection of stories told 
by a great-grandmother to eager listeners. Was 
the process, then, so mechanical that he was sat- 
isfied with a mere mechanical equivalent for met- 
rica, accepting it as a matter of course without 
stopping to consider the peculiar fitness or unfit- 
ness of the name? There are numerous references 
to the book Edda in Icelandic literature from the 
fourteenth century down,” but the name does not 
seem to have given rise to speculations concerning 
its fitness until comparatively recent times. This 
fact lends some support to the view that the origi- 
nator of the term was satisfied with it for the 


3? Titan = ‘the sun personified, the name Titan being at 
times substituted by the Latin poets for Helios, as god of 
the sun.’—Cent. Dict. 

38 The ‘‘learned’’ character of this etymology suggests 
that it may not be original with the author of the ‘ First 
grammatical Dissertation,’ B. M. Olsen, Den tredje og 
fierde gram. Afh., p. xxvi, considers it a borrowing from 
some medizeval grammarian, but he is unable to point out 
its source. But whether original or borrowed, it shows 
that medizval etymologizing was known and appreciated 
in Iceland in the twelfth century. 

% See Vigfisson, Corpus Poet. Boreale, 1, p. 560f. 
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reason that he observed the similarity of metrica, 
to matrix. It is not necessary to assume that he 
went back of the words to deal critically with 
ideas. Let it also be remembered that the work 
Edda has its setting in Skaldic culture and that 
Skaldic poetry was full of obscure kennings, 
synonyms, etc., that were accepted because they 
were in vogue, not because their origin could be 
understood. An Icelander may at this time 
readily have adopted the word Edda in the func- 
tion of a name without indulging in much specu- 
lation concerning its fitness. 


Srvert N. HaGen. 
The University of lowa. 





MEDLEVAL FRENCH SOCIETY. 


Lanatois, Cu.-V., La Société frangaise au xiii? 
sttcle d’ apres dix romans d’aventure. Paris: 
Hachette, 1904. 12mo., xxiii + 328 pp. 


Since the publication of M. Jusserand’s work’ 
no study of medizval high society in France 
has appeared to claim the interest and attention of 
readers in the degree which this present volume 
may demand. The author strikes at a venture 
into the field of Romance philology, or rather, of 
French culture-history, on account of his studies 
in history proper,’ although he is not a stranger 
to Old French literature hitherto.* 

The reaction has evidently set in against ana- 
lytic interpretation methods employed especially 
by German students who gather from a poem or a 
connected series of poems all the data bearing 
upon a given subject with which to form a kind of 
‘mosaic’ representation, void of historical coher- 
ence. Both M. Jusserand’s and the author’s 
study are at opposite poles to this, each in its own 
way. ‘The purpose of M. Langlois is to present 
synthetically the contents of a number of medieval 
romances of adventure with the particular end in 


1 Les sports et jeux d’exercice dans Vancienne France. 
Paris, 1901. 

? Histoire de France (ed. Lavisse, E.), bk. u, cap. 2. 
1900-1903. 

3 La société du moyen-dge d’ apres les fableaux (in the 
Revue bleue, Aug. 22 and Sept. 5, 1891). 
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view of securing a portrayal of society life, at once 
historical and in proper focus. 

From the introduction to the work may be 
learned how the author defines his position : he 
follows a mid-course between the generalized essay 
of interpretation, after the manner of M. Gautier * 
where subjective impressions obtrude themselves 
upon each page to the detriment of the presentation, 
and the minute analysis of texts with their mani- 
fold rubrics and sub-divisions. The treatment of 
DT? Escoufle affords an interesting example in inter- 
pretation as pursued by M. Langlois on the one 
hand and by Prof. Mussafia on the other ; the 
French scholar does not mention among the various 
forms of presentation adopted, the studies of the 
Austrian philologist.° 

The book contains a decade of romances of the 
thirteenth century translated into modern French 
prose interspersed with passages from the original 
poems for the purpose of illustration. The author 
has prefaced each romance with remarks upon the 
manuscripts and the respective dates of the poems. 
It is curious that M. Langlois desires to exhibit a 
number of documents which are dated and reliable. 
Chronological sequence he makes a condition of 
the historical worth of the poems, yet, only three 
or four, out of the ten romances he has chosen, 
give evidence of exact date of composition. Phil- 
ippe de Beaumanoir’s Manekine and Jehan et 
Blonde have no part in the volume ; in their stead, 
La Comtesse d’ Anjou and Gautier d’ Aupais are 
given for reasons best known to the compiler who 
seems to harbor a grudge against Philippe.° 

The poem Flamenca is well rendered and so 
condensed in the translation as to intensify the 
main episode of the romance in which Guillawne 
seeks, by very ingenious stratagem, to win the 
love, if not the hand, of the wife of Archambaut. 
In Sone de Nansai (the editor of the text, Gold- 
schmidt, has the form Nausay), a poem of over 
twenty-two thousand lines in length, the digres- 
sions and incidental matter of every sort having 


*La Chevalerie, Paris (author's preface dated 1883 ). 

5 Sitz.-Berichte der Kais. Akad. Wien, Bd. 135, Abh. 
XIV, 1896, pp. 1-72; also Ibid., Bd. 136, Abh. vir, 1897, 
pp. 1-48. 

® Cf. Lavisse, op. cit., vol. 111, part 2, in which, how- 
ever, Langlois avails himself of Jehan et Blonde to form a 
description of thirteenth century social life. 
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been removed, M. Langlois transforms the. ro- 
mance into thirty-eight pages of delightful prose 
narrative in a finished style. It is to be hoped 
that Prof. Wesselovski of St. Petersburg, will not 
fail of his promise, made twenty-five years ago, to 
publish a study upon Sone, in order to clear away 
the obscurities which surround this so-called last 
of the Romans d’ Aventure. 

With reference to the poem entitled Guillaume 
de Déle, M. Langlois overlooks the fact that Prof. 
Todd of Columbia, contributed a study of the lan- 
guage, sources and data of the romance to an 
American journal in 1886." 

There are, in the volume, a number of expres- 
sions of medizval significance left unexplained by 
the translator which need modernizing to be intel- 
ligible : crier Peau (p. 16) took the place of 
knives and forks in those days; also the word 
tables in v. 931, p. 8, and 1. 2, p. 208, needs 
definition for the class of readers to whom the 
book directly appeals. 

Misprints are very few and unimportant through- 
out the volume: romans d’aventures (p. xix), 
should read romans d’aventure, to be consistent 
with the spelling employed elsewhere, although 
authorities vary in the use of singular and plural 
of the second term of the expression ; an s should 
be added to bref (p. 93, note 1) and to devoir 
(p. 254), and an 2 to au (p. 304). Ayions (p. 
xiv) should not have the letter y, and beau, p. 
306, should not be written because Henri de Nan- 
sai was brother to Sone. The equivalent of dos- 
noier: faire la cour aux dames (p. 279) is much 
more elegant than that of Li donois= flirt (p. 
128), by which it is meant to convey, to the gen- 
eral public, the idea that present-day English 
society is the counterpart of medieval French 
high-life in certain dashing phases, no longer at- 
tributable to high society in France which created 
them. 

The valuable appendix of recent works in cul- 
ture-history contains one hundred and thirty-five 
titles of studies, technical for the most part and of 
interest to the scholar rather than to the general 
reader. An index of person and place names 
concludes the volume. 


7Cf. Transactions of the Mod. Lang. Assoc., Vol. , 
§ viii, pp. 107-157, 1886. 
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The book represents the labors of the author’s 
leisure hours when at rest from his sterner work 
in history ; it is to be hoped that several volumes 
more, of a similar character and treatment, will 
be forthcoming from the same source of medizval 
fiction which gives freshness and youth, renewed 
from of old, to this his first endeavor to recall the 
past romances and their imaginative beauty. 


F. L. CrircxHiow. 
Princeton University. 





ROMANCE SYNTAX. 


Zur Entwicklung der Romanischen Wortstellung 
aus der Lateinischen, von Exitsr Ricuter, Dr. 
Phil. Halle a. S.: Verlag von Max Niemeyer, 
1903. 


Very little work has hitherto been done on the 
development of the Romance word-position out 
of the Latin, hence any work relative to this sub- 
ject will be of interest to Romance scholars. In 
the present treatise the question is considered 
from a psychological standpoint and the theory is 
advanced that the change from the Latin word- 
position, in which the verb is regularly at the end 
of the sentence, to the Romance word-position, in 
which the verb has been advanced toward the 
beginning of the sentence, is due to a tendency to 
advance the psychologically less important in 
order to prepare the way for and add emphasis to 
the psychologically more important. The verb is 
a psychologically unimportant member of the sen- 
tence, hence its transposition toward the beginning. 

It will be of interest to note the method that 
Dr. Richter has employed in advancing such a 
theory, and therefore I shall give a brief outline 
of the treatise. 

The argument is preceded by a summary of the 
contents, which affords a very good idea of the 
nature of the treatise, and is followed by a bib- 
liography of some five hundred works, most of 
which, however, are publications of the texts from 
which Dr. Richter has drawn the numerous illus- 
trative examples. These constitute considerably 


more than one-half of the one hundred and fifty- 
seven pages devoted to the argument. 


The latter 
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is divided into five chapters, which are entitled 
respectively : 

1. Latin Positions in Romance. 

2. Psychological Reason for the Change. 

3. Romance Positions in Latin. 

4. The Chief Accent of various Categories of 
Words and Positions in the Sentence. 

5. Close and Loose Syntactical Combinations, 
Inversion. 

The first three of these chapters constitute the 
logical development of the subject, whereas the 
fourth and the fifth are valuable rather because 
of the discussion of certain doubtful Romance 
constructions than because they materially aid in 
the development of the theory. 

In the first chapter, before a consideration of 
the subject proper, namely, The Latin positions 
that have passed into Romance, Dr. Richter calls 
attention to those complicated Latin constructions 
that have not been preserved in the Romance 
Languages ; their absence from the latter is at- 
tributed to the fact that because of their artificiality 
and complexity they were not used by the folk, 
and hence could not survive. Dr. Richter next 
calls attention to the fact that the Romance order 
existed in Latin side by side with the normal 
Latin order, the only difference being that the 
Latin order was the older, and hence was not 
easily displaced. 

It is only at this point that Dr. Richter defines 
the terms : Latin word-order and Romance word- 
order. In the normal Latin sentence the word- 
order is: Subject—Object—Remainder—Verb ; 
in the normal Romance sentence the order is: 
Subject—Verb—Object—Remainder. Thus the 
essential difference lies in the position of the verb, 
and the explanation of the shift of the verb from 
the last to the second place is the object of Dr. 
Richter’s treatise. 

The Greek passes through a period of devel- 
opment exactly similar to that of the Latin- 
Romance, with which it exactly agrees in date, 
but Dr. Richter thinks that the two are parallel 
developments, and that the Latin could not have 
been caused by the contemporary Greek develop- 
ment. 

Having now differentiated the Latin and Ro- 
mance orders, Dr. Richter returns to the subject 
announced at the beginning of the chapter and 
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cites numerous examples from all the Romance 
languages to show that the Latin positions may 
still be found in the Romance languages in the 
following cases: (1) Adverb before Verb, (2) 
Object before Verb, (3) Predicate before Verb, 
(4) Verbum infinitum before Verbum finitum. 
The examples here cited are quite interesting and 
afford an explanation of many French idioms, 
such as: @ tout faire, si ferai-je, etc., etc. To 
these four types may be added a fifth: the final 
position of the verb, which is often to be found, 
especially in the older period. The final position 
of the verb is especially frequent in subordinate 
clauses, and this is attributed by Dr. Richter to 
the fact that the subordinate clause is by its very 
nature brought into less prominence, and is less 
strongly accented than the leading clause, hence 
an obsolescent construction would here survive 
longer than in the leading clause. It is here that 
we have one of the greatest differences between 
German and Romance word-order, for, while in 
German the subordinate clause is developed in 
conscious differentiation from the leading clause, 
in Romance there is rather a tendency to strive 
for uniformity. 

Dr. Richter has investigated the cases where 
the verb is to be found at the end of the clause 
and differentiates as follows : 

I. Subordinate Clauses with Subject at Begin- 
ning. 

A. Relative Subject Clauses. 

B. All Subordinate Clauses with Pure Con- 

junctions. 

II. Subordinate Clauses with Final Position of 
the Verb due to an introduction through : 

A. Relative Object or Relative Adverbial Ex- 

pression. 

B. Adverbial Conjunction. 

In the fourth chapter Dr. Richter offers an ex- 
planation for the final position of the verb in the 
second and not in the first of these divisions. 

The second chapter gives the psychological 
reason for the change from Latin to Romance 
word-order, thus furnishing the keynote of the 
discussion, and it is here that the weakness of the 
argument may be seen. 

Thurneysen advanced the theory for the French 
that the position of the verb in the second place is 
on rhythmical grounds and that the verb is to be 
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regarded as an enclitic after a strongly accented 
subject. But Dr. Richter is opposed to this view, 
as well as to the view that the accentuation of the 
sentence constitutes a steadily descending series, 
and cites many examples to show that the subject, 
when standing first, usually serves as a connecting 
link between what has preceded and what is to 
follow and is not necessarily the most important 
member. In fact, neither subject nor verb is 
usually the most important member of the sen- 
tence, but that member which contains the Domi- 
nating Idea is the most important, this is usually 
postpositive and is rarely either subject or verb. 
That the subject is not always strongly accented 
may be seen from the fact that it is often omitted, 
allowing the verb to stand in the first place, and, 
as Dr. Richter has shown by numerous examples, 
the verb though standing thus in the first place, 
is not the most emphatic member of the sentence. 
It stands there merely because the superfluous 
subject has been omitted, not because the verb is 
to be brought into greater prominence, but be- 
cause there is nothing to stand before it. 

Turning now to the imperative sentence, Dr. 
Richter shows that the same laws underlie this 
manner of expression that underlie the propo- 
sition. In the older times the imperative, or the 
subjunctive used as the imperative, would stand 
at the close of the sentence, just as occurred in the 
proposition, but gradually the verb passed to the 
beginning and not because it was the most em- 
phatic member, as is shown by its frequent omis- 
sion ; rather do we have a tendency to advance 
the psychologically less important member toward 
the beginning of the sentence and to push the 
psychologically more important toward the close. 
In illustration, Dr. Richter cites the old Sanskrit 
introduction: ‘‘ There was once upon a time,’’ also 
the introduction by the speaker of a word of say- 
ing or thinking, a word that is not in itself im- 
portant, but merely prepares the way for the im- 
portant member. Thus, concludes Dr. Richter, 
the sentence is not constructed on rhythmical 
grounds, but it is constructed with a view to so 
placing the psychologically important member 
that it will produce the proper effect. In other 
words, the change from the Latin word-order of 
Subject—Object—Remainder—Verb to the Ro- 
mance order of Subject—Verb—Object—Remain- 
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der is based upon psychological grounds where 
rhythm is of little importance. It is the result of 
a striving to advance the psychologically unim- 
portant toward the beginning of the sentence in 
order to prepare the way for and thus add em- 
phasis to the psychologically important. 

In this chapter, which gives, as it were, the 
essence of the discussion, Dr. Richter seems to 
occupy the position of one who, having a certain 
theory to overthrow (the rhythmical), devotes all 
his energy to this end, then, having accomplished 
this, in his eagerness to establish another, pet 
theory, fails to note that the latter may be as 
improbable as the former. I shall reserve further 
criticism until I have given an outline of the 
remaining three chapters. 

In the third chapter Dr. Richter investigates 
the Romance positions that already existed in the 
Latin, that is we have here a complement of the 
discussion of the first chapter. The discussion of 
the subject proper is prefaced by an explanation 
of the difference between Latin and Romance 
sentence-accentuation. The Dominating Idea, says 
Dr. Richter, bears the chief accent in the sentence; 
in Latin the subject is at the beginning and the 
verb is at the end, thus, as the Dominating Idea 
is rarely found in either subject or verb, the chief 
accent of the Latin sentence falls upon the middle. 
In Romance, however, the verb has been removed 
from the end of the sentence toward the beginning 
and thus here in Romance the chief accent usually 
falls at the close of the sentence. Dr. Richter 
now considers the examples of the removal of the 
verb toward the beginning of the sentence in 
Latin and shows that numerous examples of this 
Romance word-position are to be found in the 
Latin. Examples are cited where the finite verb 
comes before the predicate or before the infinitive 
and in these examples the finite verb is neither 
weakened nor strengthened by its change of 
position, nor is the qualifying expression changed 
in value. Why, then, did the ancients use ex- 
tremely complicated constructions? Was this (as 
has often been claimed) due to a feeling for 
rhythm? In reply to these questions, Dr. Richter 
would say that these complicated phrases are due 
rather to a fondness for peculiarly turned con- 
structions. Such authors as Cicero could have 
expressed themselves both simply and rhythmi- 
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cally had they so desired, but they often inten- 
tionally chose the more complicated form. Then, 
too, the more affected the style of the author the 
more may we note an inclination toward these 
complex constructions, which passed out of use 
since they answered to no psychological law, 
whereas the Romance constructions remained be- 
cause they did answer to such a law. 

These three chapters constitute the body of Dr. 
Richter’s argument. In them a theory has been 
overthrown, but I cannot see that another has 
been established. 

The remaining two chapters may be regarded 
as necessary additions, their value lies rather in 
the investigation of certain individual construc- 
tions than in the advancement of the theory. 

The fourth chapter, where the accentuation of 
various members of the sentence is discussed, may 
be regarded as consisting of three parts: In the 
first part Dr. Richter investigates the cases in 
which the first word of the sentence may bear the 
strongest accent ; in the second the accent of the 
second word is investigated ; the third part is a 
consideration of the question of proclitics at the 
beginning of the sentence, which leads to a dis- 
cussion of the relative position of auxiliary and 
participle. This will be better understood if I 
call attention to the more interesting features of 
the chapter. 

In the first part Dr. Richter finds that the first 
word bears the chief accent in learned definitions 
and in questions that can not be answered by a 
mere particle of affirmation or negation ; for ex- 
ample, in such a question as quis eum vidit? quis 
bears the chief accent. Here the first word is 
usually the subject. Again the first word often 
bears the accent in narrations, orders, descriptions, 
and here the first word is rarely the subject. It 
is under this head that an interesting theory is 
advanced. Dr. Richter shows by the aid of 
numerous examples that in the oldest type of the 
interrogative sentence the interrogative word does 
not stand in the first place, but stands in the 
position that would be occupied by the word to 
which it refers. For example, the oldest type of 
the interrogative sentence would be: Aeschines 
ubi est? where the interrogative word wbi stands 
in the position that would be occupied by the 
word to which it refers. For example, Aeschines 
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ubi est ? would correspond to: Aeschines Athenis 
est. Now, says Dr. Richter, this position is akin 
to the position of the relative in the middle of 
the clause, as for example, in : otio qui nescit uti; 
and it is out of this latter position that the Spanish 
construction, que es=present, and que fué= 
former, grew. From this construction of the rela- 
tive in the middle of the clause is also developed 
the construction of participial predicate +- rela- 
tive -++ finite verb, which comes to mean ‘‘ as soon 
as.’’? For example, Venu que fut. Another deriva- 
tion is seen in the popular form: Ivrogne que tues! 
In those interrogative sentences that may be 
answered by a mere particle of affirmation or 
negation the Dominating Idea, and hence the 
chief accent, lies not in a single word of the inter- 
rogative sentence, but rather in the logical affir- 
mation or denial of the whole. 

As has been noted the second part of the chapter 
is devoted to a consideration of the accent of the 
second word in the sentence. Is it possible, Dr. 
Richter asks, that the verb in the second place 
may be regarded as an enclitic hung on to the 
subject? This is answered negatively, for the 
verb itself serves as a support for the enclitic 
pronoun, and therefore cannot itself be so devoid 
of accent as to become an enclitic in its own turn. 
It has already been shown that the verb has not 
the strongest accent, neither has it the weakest. 
It has a medium accent, an argument already 
advanced. 

In the third part of the chapter Dr. Richter 
shows once more that the first member of the sen- 
tence is not necessarily the most strongly accented, 
for proclitics (for example, the auxiliaries )may open 
the sentence. On the other hand, the auxiliary 
is often placed after the verbum infinitum and it 
is from this postpositive position of the auxiliary 
that the Romance future was developed. 

It will be noticed that the second and third sec- 
tions of this chapter offer much useless repetition 
of matter already advanced in the second chapter. 

In the fifth and last chapter, on close and loose 
syntactical combinations and inversions, Dr. Rich- 
ter finds that adverb and verb are more closely 
connected than the other members of the sentence, 
and that subject and verb furnish the loosest com- 
bination. For this reason the subject does not 
stand between adverb and verb. When, in the 
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combination: Subject—Ve b—Remainder (that is, 
adverbial phrase), the subject can no longer stand 
first, it has to be thrown after the whole phrase, 
for the subject can not stand between the closely 
connected verb and adverb. It is because of the 
fact that verb and adverb are so closely connected, 
that in interrogative sentences we have inversion 
of the subject. To illustrate : the oldest type of 
the interrogative sentence is: Aeschines wbi est ? 
Now as time went on the interrogative word be- 
came fixed at the beginning of the sentence and, 
since verb and adverb were so closely connected, 
the subject had to go after them both, thus Aes- 
chines ubi est ? became ubi est Aeschines? Dr. 
Richter then gives the chronology of the inter- 
rogative sentence as follows : 

1. Proposition in an interrogative tone. 

2. Proposition with interrogative word in po- 
sition that would be occupied by the word to 
which it refers. For example, Aeschines ubi est ? 

3. Interrogative sentence with advancement of 
the interrogative word. 

4, All interrogative sentences now become 
analogically built on this model. 

It is this same close connection, says Dr. Rich- 
ter, that explains the inversion after certain con- 
junctions. In a word, it is because of their ad- 
verbial nature. In other words, the adverbial 
conjunction requires inversion, the pure conjunc- 
tion does not. This is illustrated by copious 
examples which can not be given in this brief 
summary. 

Finally, we learn that Dr. Richter is of the 
opinion that the falling away of case-flection did 
not cause a fixed word-position, but that the fix- 
ing of the word-position brought about the fall of 
case-flection. 

I have given above an exceedingly condensed 
summary of Dr. Richter’s work. The treatise is 
worthy of note in that it furnishes the first gen- 
eral discussion of the development of the Romance 
word-order out of the Latin, and because of the 
investigation (in chapters IV and V) of certain 
individual constructions. The theory, however, 
that is here advanced is of very little value and 
will be accepted by few indeed. 

A discussion of the development of eight lan- 
guages out of the mother tongue must be of a 
somewhat general nature, still more general must 
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such a work become when limited to one hundred 
and fifty-seven pages. Hence much interesting 
material has been omitted by Dr. Richter on the 
ground that only characteristics common to all 
the Romance Languages may here be considered. 
I allude to the investigation of such constructions 
as the relative position of adjective and substan- 
tive. Again, the psychological nature of such a 
work offers additional difficulties. But taking 
into account the general and psychological nature 
of the subject, I think that the work could have 
been much improved by a more conscious effort 
for clearness. However, a special consideration of 
the form is useless when the entire theory seems 
at fault. Dr. Richter informs us that neither 
subject nor verb is the most important member of 
the sentence, it is the Remainder that is important 
inasmuch as it contains the Dominating Idea. 
Hence, the shift of the verb from last to second 
place is because of a desire to prepare the way for 
this important Remainder. The position of the 
verb in the second place, after the subject and 
before the limiting Remainder is in accordance 
with the laws of logic ; why then is it necessary to 
go so far afield? Does not Dr. Richter occupy a 
role similar to that of the Classical Philologian 
who collected so many examples and wrote so 
learnedly to show why refert should always be 
used instead of interest in the Dactylic Hexameter ? 

The work, however, is very suggestive, espe- 
cially in the fourth and fifth chapters, and will 
doubtless be followed by more detailed discussion. 


Dovue.ias L. Burrum. 


Johns Hopkins University. 





PROVENCAL LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. IIL. 


3. Ober die provenzalischen Feliber und ihre 
Vorginger. Rede bei der Ubernahme des Rek- 
torats gehalten in der Aula der Universitat 
Greifswald am 11. Mai 1894 von Epuarp 

Berlin, Gronau, 1894. 8vo., 


KoscHwITz. 


pp. 38. 
4. Frederi Mistral, der Dichter der Provence. 
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Von Nicotaus Wetter. Mit Mistrals Bild- 
nis. Marburg, Elwert, 1899. 8vo., pp. 356. 
Price : 4 marks (bound, 5 marks). 


5. Theodor Aubanel, ein provenzalischer Sanger 


der Schinheit. Von Nrkotaus WELTER. Mit 
Aubanels Bildnis. Marburg, Elwert, 1902. 
8vo., pp. 223. Price: 3 marks (bound, 4 
marks). 

6. Chrestomathie Provengale (x*-xv° sitcles) par 
Karu Bartscu. Sixiéme édition entisrement 
refondue par EpuarD Koscuwirtz. I. Textes. 
Marburg, Elwert, 1903. 8vo., pp. 224 = col. 
448. [Le glossaire paraitra dans le courant 
de cette année et sera fourni sans frais comme 
supplément. ] 


3. The address which Professor Koschwitz 
delivered in the ‘‘Aula’’ before members and 
friends of the University of Greifswald, when he 
had been duly elected ‘‘ rector magnificus’’ or 
president of this university for the year 1894, 
contains a very good résumé of the history of the 
Félibres and their precursors. It has been pub- 
lished in the shape of a pamphlet with numerous 
notes, giving us those valuable Quellenangaben, 
or indications of sources, which the student is 
pleased to find in every book or paper written by 
a German scholar. 

The pamphlet has about the same contents as 
Koschwitz’s introduction to his edition of Mireio. 
But I like it much better, and I think it deserves 
being brought up to date in a second edition. 
The writer, using his native language and his cus- 
tomary style, freely expresses his own personal 
opinions and naturally follows his French author- 
ities with perfect freedom and independence. 

Prof. Koschwitz examines at some length, in 
his pamphlet, also the social and political aspect 
of the Félibrige movement, which is so closely 
connected with the general tendency towards de- 
centralization in France. An ardent local patriot- 
ism, fostered and kept awake by the Félibres, in 
the South, causes learned and literary societies to 
be founded for the study of the native dialects and 
of the Provencal literature, magnificent university 
buildings to be erected, faculties to be endowed 
with rich means, and new chairs to be created, in 
old provincial towns which, in former times, used 
to look sleepy and appeared entirely unprogressive 
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in regard to science and letters. The revival of a 
provincial literature, worthy of its name, different 
from, and opposed to, the centralized literature of 
the capital, has proved, no doubt, to be a real 
blessing in the South of France. It has reno- 
vated and invigorated its social and intellectual 
life. It has influenced also its political life to a 
certain extent. The future will show if this influ- 
ence is strong enough to bring about any change 
in administration and government. 

Prof. Koschwitz compares in a striking manner 
the decentralization tendencies of the present time 
in France with the powerful spirit of centralization 
which has seized the young generations of modern 
Germany : 

‘‘ Die von den Felibern so geférderte Decen- 
tralisationsbewegung macht denn auch in Frank- 
reich fortwihrend langsame aber stetige Fort- 
schritte ; sie hat durch den fiir das Land ungliick- 
lichen Krieg gegen Deutschland neue Kriifte 
gewonnen, und man glaubt dort in weiten Kreisen 
auf diesem Wege das Vaterland am besten zu 
stiirken, wihrend man bei uns oft gleichzeitig auf 
umgekehrtem Wege, durch eine straffe Centrali- 
sation, dasselbe Ziel zu erreichen sucht. ‘ 
Sicher ist, dass die tiberspannte Centralisation 
Frankreich oft schon unheilvoll gewesen ist, und 
sicher ist auch, dass die franzésischen Feliber und 
sonstigen Decentralisierungsfreunde mindestens 
von ebenso gliihendem Patriotismus beseelt sind 
wie die eifrigsten deutschen Anhinger eines fest 
geschlossenen Einheitsstaates.’’ 


4 and 5. The three works, mentioned under 
Nos. 1-3, are apt to give to the foreign student a 
very satisfactory knowledge of the language and 
literature of the Félibres. If he wishes to push 
his studies further on in the same direction, he 
will find some more information, with more nu- 
merous details, in Jourdanne’s Histoire du Féli- 
brige, Avignon, 1897, and in Mariéton’s Précis 
deV histoire des félibres, from which Prof. Kosch- 
witz has borrowed almost literally part of the 
Introduction to his edition of Mireio (see above, 
No. 1). Moreover, his knowledge will be supple- 
mented in a suitable manner, and considerably 
increased, in quality and quantity, by a careful 
and pleasant perusal of Nicolaus Welter’s two 
books, which contain the biographies of the poets, 
Mistral and Aubanel. 

Frédéric Mistral (born in 1830), Théodore 
Aubanel (1829-1886) and Joseph Roumanille 
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(1818-1891) are generally admitted to be the 
principal founders or inaugurators of the Féli- 
brige, and were doubtless, at first, and for a long 
time, the recognized leaders of the movement. 
Roumanille, the oldest of the three poets, has evi- 
dently prompted and influenced Mistral as well as 
Aubanel at the beginning of their careers. He 
is often called the father of the causo, of the 
‘* national’’ cause of Provence. However, he is 
inferior to his younger friends in originality and 
poetic genius. 

Mistral is more celebrated and more widely 
known, outside of Provence, than Roumanille or 
Aubanel. He surpasses the latter as a leader, 
instigator, initiator. But as a poet, Aubanel is 
his equal, although very different from him in 
many respects. 

Mistral represents, in his poetry, more largely 
and more persistently, all that is characteristic 
and peculiar to his native country : he is, as Mr. 
Welter expresses it very well, der Dichter der 
Provence, the poet of Provence. This very im- 
portant trait of his poetic genius certainly makes 
up a great part of his talent, but also limits or 
narrows its power to some extent, by shutting it 
up, so to say, in a provincial milieu. It appears 
and makes itself felt in all his poems : not only in 
Mireio, poutmo prouvengau (1858, 1859), but 
also in Calendau, pouemo prouvengau (1867), 
Lis Isclo dor or Les Iles dor (1874, 1889), 
Nerto, nouvello prouwvencgalo (1884), La Reino 
Jano, tragedi prouvengalo (1890), and Lou 
Poutmo déu Rose or Le Poetme du Rhéne (1896, 
1897). The local color apparently is an essential 
ornament and a characteristic feature of his poetry, 
which, if considered without it, would lose a great 
deal of its charm for natives as well as foreigners. 
Language, inspiration, and the contents of his 
political works combine to give him the honor of 
being called ‘‘the poet of Provence.”’ 

Mistral has been compared by some critics with 
Goethe and Lamartine, not entirely without reason. 
He has in his idyllic descriptions and narratives 
something of Goethe’s Classical calmness and ma- 
jestic or ‘‘Olympian”’ repose. On the other hand, 
he resembles Lamartine in the purity and loftiness 
of his religious and philosophical inspirations. 
But, in spite of the dialect which he uses, and 
which certain French writers might be inclined to 
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call a patois, he appears to me superior to the 
great French poet in the verbal expression and 
plastic shaping ( Gestaltung) of his ideas and con- 
ceptions. I think that posterity would not hesi- 
tate to consider Mistral a greater epic and lyrical 
poet than Lamartine, if his peculiar talent could 
have permitted him to write his verses in French, 
in a world-language, if the very greatness and 
power of his peculiar talent had not forced him to 
remain a ‘‘ provincial’’ poet." 

Aubanel is called by Mr. Welter ein provenza- 
liseher Sanger der Schénheit, a Provencal singer 
of beauty. This would indicate but one of Au- 
banel’s characteristic qualities. He is indeed a 
‘* Provencal ’’ singer on account of the noble and 
melodious language he has preferred to the French, 
and on account of his Southern, Provengal-na- 
tional character. But his poetry, in spite of the 
language, is more generally human than Proven- 
cal. The local color, in his poems, is but of 
secondary importance ; and if he had written his 
verses in French, he might be a great poet just 
the same. 

Aubanel is the Provencal poet of love, of pas- 
sionate love. He worships beauty, physical 
beauty, the beauty of the human body like a 
Pagan, like a Greek. But he is, at the same 
time, a faithful and sincere Catholic Christian. 
There is, therefore, in his heart, a fierce struggle, 
a continual conflict between his two natures, 
between his passion and his piety, between the 
Paganism of his esthetic thinking and the strong 
asceticism of his Christian and Catholic moral 
feeling. Many of his verses, in which he praises 


1 It is surprising that the official littérateurs of ‘ Pari- 
sian’’ France still continue to ignore, to omit entirely, in 
their books upon the history of French literature, the 
glorious names of Mistral and other great Frenchmen, 
because they have written their works in Provengal. 
Eugéne Lintilhac, himself a Félibre, seems to be the first 
author of a history of French literature ( Précis de la lit- 
térature francaise, Paris, 1890), who has ventured to treat, 
in such a work, also of the poetry of modern Provence. 
I am glad to say that two German scholars, Suchier and 
Birch-Hirschfeld, have followed M. Lintilhac’s example, 
and have given an account of the literary treasures of old 
and modern Provence in their excellent, popular history 
of French literature entitled : Geschichte der franzdsischen 
Litteratur von den dltesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart. Leipzig 
und Wien: Bibliographisches Institut, 1900. 8vo., xii 
and 733 pp. 
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the nude beauty of woman, or is carried away 
and overpowered by the strength of his passion, 
appear voluptuous, shockingly realistic, immoral 
to a rigid, Protestant Christian. However, they 
are always redeemed by a certain chasteness in 
his sincere way of speaking, and by the ascetic 
revolt of his heart against his own sensual or 
sensualistic tendencies. 

Of Aubanel’s numberless fine poems that prove 
amply what I have just said about the character 
of his poetry, I will mention here only the titles 
of four, which seem to me real pearls of lyrical 
poetry, and which have been exceedingly well 
translated by Mr. Welter: Low Bal (Le Bal), 
Ia Venus d’ Avignoun, La Venus d Arle, and 
Lou Patimen (La Souffrance or Le Supplice), a 
sonnet. They are found in a collection of lyrical 
poems published under the title of Li Fiho d’ Avi- 
gnoun or Les Filles d’ Avignon (1885,1891). The 
other works of Aubanel, as far as they have ap- 
peared in print, are: La Miéugrano entre-duberto 
or La Grenade entr’owerte (1860, 1878), Lou 
Reire-Souleu or LT’ Arrizre-Soleil (1899), and Lou 
Pan déu Peeat or Le Pain du Péché, a drama in 
verse and in five acts (1882). 

Aubanel’s talent as a lyrical poet is extremely 
personal. It is, therefore, difficult to group him 
with other poets that might have the same concep- 
tion of art and similar traits of personal talent. 
There are some critics who have compared him 
with Heinrich Heine and Alfred de Musset. 
However, there is not much truth in this com- 
parison. Aubanel has neither the amusing, frivo- 
lous blague of the Parisian poet, nor the caustic 
wit and irony of the great German Jew. Besides, 
the romantic mal du sitele which Musset exhibits 
with so much elegance and grace in his writings, 
and Heine’s Jewish Weltschmerz are entirely for- 
eign to the mind and heart of the Provengal poet, 
who, we know, was a happy and honest bourgeois 
in his family life and in his daily pursuits. Their 
scepticism is unknown to his inmost nature : he is 
a believer. He always remains a Christian in 
spite of his Pagan worship of beauty. But there 
seems to be more real suffering, more real anguish 
in Aubanel’s sorrowful resistance against the 
onslaught of passion and the sensual tendencies of 
his second nature than in Heine’s or Musset’s 
lamentations about the misery of human existence. 
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Aubanel is not only a great lyrical poet. He 
is also a dramatist of undeniable talent (Lou Pan 
déu Pecat, see above). 

Mistral is a great epical and lyrical poet, 
but his art is more epical than lyrical. His so- 
called tragedy, La Reino Jano, is a failure as a 
drama. 

I do not know of any separate biography of 
Roumanille. M. Mariéton speaks of him in an 
article of La Revue Félibréenne, 1891, pp. 65 ff. 
Mr. Welter gives an accouut of Roumanille’s life 
and works in connection with his biographies of 
Mistral and Aubanel.’ 

Nicolaus Welter is a scholar who is not afraid 
to examine facts and details carefully ; a critic 
who knows how to analyze and appreciate the 
thoughts and feelings of foreign poets, and present 
them to the general reader in a clear and interest- 
ing form ; and a poet who is capable to feel and 
think with, and like, the poets whose lives he is 
relating, and to render faithfully their fine verses 
in his own language, in verses equally fine and 
worthy of the original ones. His style is excel- 
lent, and it is a real pleasure to read his prose. 
His translations in verse are as good as those of 
Bertuch, which he also quotes frequently. 

Mr. Welter lives outside of the political frontiers 
of the German Empire, in the Grand-Duchy of 
Luxemburg, on the limit of Germanic and Ro- 
manic populations, of Teutonic and French dia- 
lects. I do not know if he was born in that 
country. But, to be sure, he is a thorough Ger- 
man in his art and talent, in his own poems, in 
the language he writes so well, in his skill as a 
translator, in his capacity of appropriating, trans- 
forming, amalgamating, Germanizing what is for- 
eign. He is said to be a professor at Diekirch, 
a small place in Luxemburg. He has written, 
besides the two biographies, some works that have 
been greatly appreciated by German critics: Aus 
alten Tagen, Romanzen und Balladen aus Luxem- 
burgs Sage und Geschichte (1900), Siegfried und 
Melusine, dramatisierte Volkssage (1900), and 
Griselinde, Drama in drei Aufziigen (1901). 


*T should be very much obliged to Félibres and other 
writers if they would kindly send me copies of their new 
publications treating of modern Provengal. I intend to 
review such books. A. R. 
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6. I received from the publisher, last spring, 
together with some of the books mentioned above, 
the first part of the sixth edition of Karl Bartsch’s 
venerable Chrestomathie Provengale. This part 
includes only the texts. The second part, which 
is to contain the Glossaire and, I suppose, also the 
useful Tableau des jflexions provengales, has not 
yet been published. 

The new edition has been prepared by Prof. 
Koschwitz, whose very name, as a matter of 
course, guarantees good and conscientious work. 
The changes, which the learned editor explains in 
his avant-propos, are numerous. <A few texts 
have been left out. The others, which have re- 
mained in the Chrestomathie, together with the 
foot-notes containing the Variantenmaterial, have 
been thoroughly revised. The references to sources, 
manuscripts, editions, etc., placed before the be- 
ginning of every text, have been augmented and 
improved in accordance with the present higher 
standard of philological criticism and the progress 
that Romance philology has made since 1879 
(fourth edition, the last published by Bartsch 
himself) and 1892 (fifth edition, a mere repro- 
duction, it would seem, of the fourth). Some 
misprints have to be corrected in the promised 
errata of the second part. [For example, Bénoit, 
which, it is strange to say, is to be found also in 
the old editions]. 

The paper of the new edition is better, and the 
characters used are larger and more distinct. 

I am glad to say that the changes introduced 
by Prof. Koschwitz have, on the whole, not 
altered the general plan and the familiar aspect 
of Bartsch’s Chrestomathie. I also hope that the 
highly esteemed book, to which the Romance 
scholars of my generation owe so much, will ren- 
der, in its new shape, good services to many new 
generations of students, and that it will continue 
to keep its ground beside, and in spite of, several 
rival anthologies. 


A. RAMBEAU. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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ITALIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


An Italian and English Dictionary, with pronun- 
ciation and brief etymologies, by HsALMAR 
Eparen, Ph. D., recent Professor of Romance 
Languages in the University of Nebraska ; 
member of the Nobel Institute of the Swedish 
Academy in Stockholm ; Assisted by GIusEPPE 
Bico, D. C. L., University of Rome, and JoHn 
L. Geric, A. M., Instructor, University of 
Nebraska. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1902. 8vo., viii and 452 pp. 


Tue ITALIAN-EnGuisH Part.' 


It is well known that there exists no thoroughly 
satisfactory dictionary of Italian and English, and 
a new one to supply the deficiencies of those we 
have will, therefore, be exceedingly welcome, and 
more than that, for those deficiencies are very 
great. Such a new dictionary may reasonably be 
expected to furnish us with a fairly complete list 
of Italian words in good use, and of such obsolete 
words as occur in standard works of literature ; 
to indicate correctly the pronunciation ; to give 
accurate meanings easily understood, and to pro- 
vide accepted etymologies when possible. It is 
also important that it should be clearly and accu- 
rately printed, qualities which are lacking in one 
or two of the works most in use at present. It 
should not be required that any great originality 
be displayed, for instance that new suggestions of 
etymologies be given, soundness rather than bril- 
liancy being desired in a practical dictionary for 
students. These requirements have been recog- 
nized by the editors of the present work, as is 
shown by the opening statement in the preface 
that ‘‘It is the aim of this work to meet the long- 
felt need of an Italian and English dictionary, 
based on the foremost recent authorities, and 
embodying a copious selection of modern words, 
as well as important obsolete ones, presented in a 
practical and yet etymological form. 

As regards the sources used, ‘‘ T' he chief authority 
followed has been Petrocchi’s Novo Dizionario Sco- 
lastico. But at its side have been consulted es- 
pecially Petrocchi’s Dizionario Universale della 


1The English-Italian part has not been reviewed, for 
lack of time. It is, naturally, of less importance to the 


English-speaking public than the Italian-English part. 
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Lingua Italiana, Rigutini-Fanfani’s Vocabolario 
Italiano, Zambaldi’s Vocabolario Etimologico Ita- 
liano, and Baretti’s, Millhouse’s and James-Gras- 
si’s well-known dictionaries.’’ It is a little sur- 
prising that there is no mention of the great 
dictionary of Turin by Tommaseo and Bellini, 
the illustrative quotations of which are exceed- 
ingly valuable for the light they throw upon the 
meaning of words. 

The arrangement of the words is absolutely 
alphabetical, so that there can be no difficulty in 
finding any form if it is in the book. The disad- 
vantage is that words which are closely connected 
by meaning and derivation are often enough very 
far from one another, and though all systems have 
their disadvantages, it seems to the reviewer that 
concessions might be made on the part of alpha- 
betical order, in favor of a more logical grouping, 
as has been done with some success in other 
dictionaries. This is a subject over which the 
editor has thought longer, probably, than the 
reviewer, and he may be right, but it is discon- 
certing, to say the least, unexpectedly to meet 
with ‘‘ canaccio, big, ugly dog,’’ a column and a 
half before coming upon the harmless, unqualified 
cane, while it seems unnecessary that compounds 
such as disfare, rifare, confare and so on should be 
so distant from fare. Even facente cannot be 
grouped with fare, and this state of things is, of 
course, ubiquitous, the examples of oddly separated 
forms being very many indeed. Nevertheless, 
words are grouped together according to their 
etymology whenever the alphabetical order will 
allow it, an etymology being given for one of 
them, usually the simplest in form. A curious 
mistake is where we find faccio, Pres. of fare, 
grouped with facciata, facciaccia, etc., under faccia, 
face. 

As regards the vocabulary : To test the com- 
pleteness of the selection of words, the division 
from ¢ to ce, some 1635 words, has been chosen for 
study. It has been compared with the corre- 
sponding division in the Novo Dizionario Univer- 
sale della Lingua Italiana of Petrocchi,? the Vo- 
cabolario Italiano of Rigutini and Fanfani,* and 
the dictionaries of Baretti* and Millhouse.® The 
Novo Dizionario Scolastico of Petrocchi was not 


2 Milano, 1892. 
* London, 1873. 


5 Firenze, 1883. 
5 Milano, 1892. 
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accessible. The results of the comparison, as re- 
gards the number of words, are given in the fol- 
lowing list. After the name of the author of each 
dictionary is given the number of words contained 
in that dictionary, which are not contained in the 
work mentioned in the same line. 


Edgren, 4. 
Edgren, 316. 
Edgren, 424. 
Edgren, 359. 
Edgren, 352. 


Petrocchi, (the whole work). 
Petrocchi (Lingua dell’ Uso) 394.° 
Rigutini and Fanfani, 266. 
Baretti, 696. 

Millhouse, 457. 


It seemed unprofitable to find out how many 
words in the whole work of Petrocchi are not con- 
tained in Edgren, since it should be expected that 
the greater number of the forms in Petrocchi’s 
Lingua fuort d’ Uso, be not contained in Edgren. 
As will appear, however, from the above table, 
Edgren has 312 (316-4) forms which are con- 
tained in the Lingua fuori d’ Uso. The four 
words not contained in the whole of Petrocchi are 
as follows : cambiavalute, money-changer ; carcio- 
fino, small artichoke ; casuccia, small wretched 
house, hovel (it occurs in Petrocchi but as a 
synonym of casuzza, as if it had already been 
given) ; catinellino, small hand-basin (Petrocchi 
has catinellina). 

Some numerical comparison such as the above 
seems to be a necessary part of the work of a 
reviewer of a dictionary, but the mere number of 
words contained is a poor standard of judgment. 
It seems probable, however, from the above com- 
parison, that the work in question contains few 
words of any value that are not to be found in the 
Dizionario Universale of Petrocchi, while a mod- 
erate number of unusual words corresponds to the 
list of that kind in the latter. It appears, too, that, 
as one would expect from the exclusive character 
of the work of Rigutini and Fanfani, our dic- 
tionary contains more words than the latter. 
The 266 words not contained in Edgren are not 
all of the first importance, many are variants of 
words which do occur in the latter work, and 
which will easily be recognized by the student as 
such ; others are unimportant diminutives, aug- 
mentatives and disparaging forms, but there re- 


®The Lingua dell’ Uso is the body of the dictionary : the 
other part is entitled Lingua fuori d’ Uso. 
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mains a considerable number of words which 
ought not to have been omitted, the following are 
a few of them: cagionevolezza, calciare, calorimetro, 
cameretta, canario, candiscente, candidatura, cane- 
strello, cantatrice, canterano, capacino, capirosso, 
caravana (beside carovana which is contained), 
carlona, caschereccio, casermiere, casina (the most 
common diminutive of casa), cautezza, cavagnuolo, 
but these are only a sample. Certainly it would 
have been better to include more words from 
Rigutini and Fanfani, and to omit, if necessary, 
many unimportant words which are included from 
other sources, for there are no words in that dic- 
tionary which are not respectable. 

The 394 words of Petrocchi, Lingua dell’ Uso, 
for the most part, are unimportant. However, 
the following should not have been omitted : ca- 
botaggio, cacao (more frequent than caccao which is 
given), calcio, calcium, callotta, inside case of a 
watch, calpesto, adj., camarilla, camerazzo, cana- 
gliesco, canicciaia, canteo, cantinflora, capellini, 
used in soup, capomastro, capostazione, capra, 
trestle, earambolo, carburo, carezzativo, castronag- 
gine, catalogna, catafascio, catera. 

The large number of words in Baretti and 
Millhouse not contained in Edgren, does not consti- 
tute a serious charge, since those dictionaries are 
full of forms not needed by the student, and many 
both obsolete and unimportant. Of the 696 forms 
in Baretti not contained in Edgren, some 190 are 
diminutives, augmentatives and disparaging forms, 
which are not essential ; 19 are superlatives ; 22 
are feminine forms such as capitanessa; 21 are 
suffixes indicating the name of a trade, and formed 
from words given in our dictionary ; 24 are present 
participles and adjectival and adverbial formations 
such as need not be stated ; 32 are unusual com- 
pounds such as capribarbicornipede, capobombar- 
diere, etc.; 13 are variants in spelling of words 
given in our dictionary with the more usual 
writing, such as camella for cammella, cattolichismo 
for cattolicismo, etc.; many more are very unusual 
forms such as cantambancata, cancellagione, car- 
dinalizzare, etc. When such forms as these are 
subtracted from the rest there remains a number 
of words some of which might have been included 
with advantage, but very few which are of impor- 
tance. The same thing may be said, in general, 
of the omission of words contained in Millhouse. 
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The translation of the words is correct in the 
main, but not sufficiently accurate. One misses 
the evidence of careful thought spent upon each 
form, which is the characteristic of sound lexicog- 
raphy. The student cannot rely on the dictionary 
for the accuracy which he has a right to expect: 
there is little improvement here on the other 
works already in use. Some of the words occur- 
ring within the division chiefly examined (c-ce) 
will serve as illustration, but here as elsewhere 
lack of space compels a small selection of examples. 

eacchiatella, ‘‘ small white loaf.’’ Insufficient 
translation: means also ‘‘small, self-important 
person,”’ 

cacchione, ‘‘ worm of the bee.’ 
‘* flies’ eggs.”’ 

cacciare: no translation, though much needed, 
for word in phrases such as cacciar la mano nel 
sacco. 

eacciatoia, ‘‘punch, driver.’’ First meaning 
doubtful ; specific meaning ‘‘ quoin’’ omitted. 

cacheroso, ‘‘awkward, disagreeable.’’ Should 
be ‘‘affected.’’ 

caleare: meaning ‘‘ to trace’’ (of drawing) not 
given, nor are metaphorical meanings ‘‘ to insist, 
emphasize,’’ although important. 

caleatoio: instead of ‘‘ copying instruments,”’ 
should be ‘‘ tracer’’; meaning ‘‘tamping iron’’ 
not given; meaning ‘‘gun-sponge’’ unfamiliar 
and apparently without authority. 

calderaio: meaning ‘‘ brasier’’ correct but am- 
biguous. 

calibe: (med.) ‘‘steel.’’ Better ‘‘ iron.”’ 

calza: common meaning ‘‘lamp-wick’’ not 
given. Meaning ‘‘blow-pipe’’ mistaken, appar- 
ently instead of ‘‘ the cloth attached to bag-pipes’”’ 
which would be correct though unimportant. 

camerino: meaning ‘‘ water-closet’’ not given. 

camicia: meaning ‘‘chemise’’ not given. 

camicino : ‘*smock, chemise.’’ Incorrect: means 
‘* chemisette,’’ an old-fashioned garment worn just 
under the outer dress. 

camiciola, ‘‘ flannel waistcoat.’’ Incorrect: means 
‘* undershirt ’’ or ‘‘ woman’s vest.’’ 


> More common: 


camiciolaia-o, ‘‘ waistcoat seller.’’ Incorrect: 
means ‘‘ seller of undershirts.’’ 
camiciolone, ‘‘heavy waistcoat.’’ Incorrect: 


means ‘‘ heavy undershirt.’’ 
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campamento, ‘‘ provisions.’’ Incorrect : means 
‘the wherewithal to live,’’ ‘‘a living.”’ 

campigiana, ‘very large brick.’’ Incorrect: 
means, ‘‘1, flooring-tile ; 2, long-tailed duck.’’ 

candificare, ‘‘make very hot.’’ Incorrect: means 
to ‘‘make incandescent.”’ 

canicciata, ‘‘batch.’’ Too general: means ‘‘ 1, 
a cane fence ; 2. a matful of something.”’ 

canneto, ‘place full of reeds.’’ Strictly, ‘‘a 
cane plantation.’’ 

cantabile, ‘‘ passage in music.’’ Inadequate: 
means literally ‘‘that can be sung’’ or ‘‘ canta- 
bile,’ for the word has been adopted ; Eng, 
‘*cantibile’’ not known to the reviewer. 

cantatore, ‘‘cantor.’’ Incorrect, since there is 
no ecclesiastical sense ; would be correct for 
cantore. 

canterellare, ‘‘sing low, hum, warble.’’ Last 
two meanings incorrect: really same as cantac- 
chiare; ‘‘warble’’ implies quavering. 

canterino: common meaning, dim. of cantero 
not given. 

cantilena, ‘‘ tiresome music.’’ Incorrect : means 
‘*sing-song,’’ applied to singing or any kind of 
utterance. 

cantilenare, to ‘‘ compose poor music.’’ Incor- 
rect: means to ‘‘sing or speak in sing-song 
fashion.”’ 

cantone: most common meaning ‘‘corner’’ not 
given. 

capolino, ‘‘ dim. of capo; dot over the i’’: il 
sole oggi fa capolino, *‘the sun is hardly visible 
to-day.’’ Inadequate: commonest meaning, in 
phrase far capolino, is to ‘‘ peep out’’; the Eng- 
lish translation of the example given, as it is, 
throws no light on the meaning of the word. 

capotto, ‘‘ capot (at the game of piquet.)’’ Not 
only at piquet, but the winning of all the points in 
any game. 

carico, ‘‘pop. for caricato.’’ Misleading: carico 
is not only popular and is not derived from caricato. 
ef. Quintescu in A, n. 8. xxxvu, 197. 

carnato, ‘‘ carnation, flesh colour.’’ First mean- 
ing ‘‘complexion’’ should be given, since ‘‘car- 
nation ’’ is technical. 


casa di correzione, ‘‘bridewell.’’ Not clear in 


America ; meaning, ‘‘ house of correction.’’ 
cascare. . . . ‘Tr. fell (throw-down)’’ :—/le 
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braccia, ‘‘ discourage.’’ There are a few cases in 
the literature where cascare is transitive but not 
in this phrase ; should be cascar le braccia a 
qualeuno, ‘‘become discouraged.”’ 

cavaleavia, ‘‘ covered passageway.’ 
means ‘‘ viaduct.”’ 

cavalierotto, ‘‘great lord.’’ Incorrect : means 
‘< gentleman of some importance.”’ 

cavare. Poor choice of meanings. ‘‘ Lift up”’ 
is incorrect ; true, /evare is a synonym, but with 
meaning ‘‘take away.’’ Many important meta- 
phorical meanings omitted ; for example, to ‘‘ ob- 
tain, get good out of, satisfy,’’ as cavarsi un ca- 
priccio, la sete, etc., very common. 

cavezzone, ‘‘ cavezon, snafile.’’ Last meaning 
incorrect : means ‘‘ breaking halter.’’ 

As regards the pronunciation of Italian sounds, 
the statement that ‘‘ an accent-vowel is ordinarily 
long before another vowel, or one consonant, or 
a mute + r, 7; otherwise short,’’ needs defending. 
To determine the quantity of modern Italian 
vowels is no easy matter, and it may be that the 
statement is true, modified as it is by the word 
‘‘ordinarily.’’ At all events, it seems that there 
was a time when all stressed vowels in proparoxy- 
tones, whether free or checked, were short, and 
whether the state of things now is so definitely 
different as we are told, is not clear. For exam- 
ple, it is contrary to the reviewer’s experience that 
the stressed vowel in cébala, cdlamo, cérica, cévolo, 
is pronounced long. The Italian vowel sounds 
are represented by English words fairly success- 
fully, the illustration of close e by ‘‘ bey (without 
vanish ; French é)’’ and close 0 by ‘‘ no (without 
vanish)’’ is clear, but why use a somewhat unu- 
sual word like bey? It is disconcerting to find 
the English word yard in the column of Italian 
words ; if there are no Italian examples it would 
have been better to omit the sound y. It is ex- 
plained as ‘Ital. 7 before vowel,’’ and we are told 
that in ‘‘ vowel-compounds ’’ ‘‘ each vowel has its 
own sound, though unaccented 7, wu are lightly 
uttered: . . . . leone; fiore; cuore.’’ This is 
misleading and inaccurate, the vowels do not have 
each its own sound, for i and wu are not only 
‘lightly uttered’’ but are semi-consonants and 
might more clearly and truly have been repre- 
sented by English y and w. 

Of the consonantal signs, those representing ¢ as 


? Incorrect: 
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in cera, g as in gente, s as in scelta are unwelcome 
because new. It seems unnecessary to introduce 
new signs when others just as good are already in 
common use. The advantage of placing the sign 
~ below J and n mouillé, instead of above them as 
usual, is not clear. The representing of these lat- 
ter sounds as /’y and n’y respectively is perhaps 
unavoidable, although it is, of course, not accu- 
rate, but these signs are obscure without English 
words to illustrate them. Rosa is by no means a 
sure example of voiced s, although D’ Ovidio gives 
it that pronunciation." The distinction between 
voiced and voiceless s in the vocabulary is fre- 
quently mistaken : calabrese is given properly with 
a voiceless s, but the sound should be voiced in 
calabresella, calabresellista ; casa is given properly 
with a voiceless s, but the following derivatives 
should have the s voiced, casaccia, casale, casa- 
mento, caseggiato, casella, casereccio, casetta, casi- 
gliano, casigliana, casile, casinina, castpola, casoc- 
cia, casona, casotta, and many others. We do not 
say this because of any arbitrary rule which we are 
applying, but it is nevertheless true that in most 
cases intervocalic s is voiced before the stress and 
unvoiced after it. So if céusa has a voiced s (and 
it is properly given so here), it is possibly due to 
the influence of causdeccia, causdle, causalita, cau- 
salménte, causdre, caustdico, ete., but a full discus- 
sion of the question is out of place here. 

The etymologies are unsatisfactory. No ex- 
planation is given in the preface, of the system 
according to which they are chosen, and indeed it 
is evident that no consistent system has been used. 
From what is told us we are left to suppose that 
the form indicating the derivation of the word in 
question, is the form from which that word is de- 
rived, but very frequently this is not the case. In 
many instances we are only given a word, either 
in Italian or Latin, which is of similar derivation 
to the word in question, or which is intended to 
suggest that derivation. Again, very often the 
Latin etymon is not given but the form from which 
the Latin etymon is itself derived: surely, in these 
cases, the Latin word from which the Italian is 
directly derived should have been given, even if 
it were not considered sufficient. Lastly, in a 


T Grundriss I, 491. 
8 Cf. Meyer-Liibke: Ital. Gramm., §§ 198, 208. 
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smaller number of cases, the etymology indicated 
is mistaken, or doubtful, or ill-expressed. One has 
no quarrel with the lack of suggestions for hith- 
erto undiscovered derivations, they should not be 
expected in a relatively small dictionary, but the 
lack of system is confusing. Either the editor 
should have given the direct etymon in all pos- 
sible cases, or he should in all cases have given a 
form clearly suggestive of the derivation. The 
first plan seems to the reviewer by far the more 
acceptable ; if the second were adopted it would 
at least require a clear explanation in the preface. 

The following will serve as examples of the first 
kind of fault mentioned, the forms in parentheses 
are those given in the dictionary, to represent the 
derivation : 

cagione (occasione). The second Italian word 
suggests the correct derivation from the Latin, 
but might be mistaken for the actual etymon. 

camaglio (‘‘ cap(o), head and maglia,armour’’ ). 
This, again, would seem to suggest that the word 
is an Italian formation, whereas the other Ro- 
mance forms show that it is of an earlier origin. 

campagna (-po); eanicola (cane) ; capace (ca- 
pire) ; capezzale (capo); capitale (capo); carita 
(caro), are similar examples where the Latin 
etymon should have been given, since it is given 
in the majority of other cases. 

carcassa (carne cassa). The etymology given by 
Diez, caro capsa, may be a little doubtful, but at 
all events the French, Spanish and Portuguese 
show that the word is not an Italian formation. 

cassare (‘‘-sus, empty’’). The actual Latin 
etymon cassare should have been given. 

camoscio (Eng. camous). This would lead one 
to suppose the Italian derived from the English, 
instead of probably from a common Germanic form. 

The following are examples of the second kind 
of fault : 

calare (‘*Gr. chalan, slacken’’). One would 
suppose the Italian derived directly from the 
Greek : the Latin etymon calare should have been 
given. 

calende (‘* L. -lare, call’’). The actual etymon 
should not have been omitted. The derivation of 
the Latin calende, whether correct or not, is 
inappropriate. 

campana (‘‘ Campania (where first made ?)’’). 
The direct etymon, Latin campana, wanting. 
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candela (‘‘ L. -re, be white’). Latin candela 
omitted. 

capanna (Celt. caban). Latin capanna omitted. 

cavezza (‘*L. caput, head’’). Unsatisfactory 
without the actual etymon capitium. 

The following are examples of the third kind of 
fault : 

caleidoseopio (‘*Gr. Kalés, beautiful, skopéin, 
see’’). The derivation of only two parts of the 
word is given. 

camice (‘‘1. L. -misia, ef. Eng. camis’’). It is 
difficult to see how this derivation can be correct. 
The word is almost universal, ef. Diez, who cites 
Arabic, Old Irish and Old Cymrie forms, camisia 
is the etymon of camicia, and perhaps connected 
with camice, but almost certainly not in the same 
way. 

campare (-po). This derivation is misleading. 
It seems likely that the word is a shortened form 
of seampare, which is undoubtedly connected with 
campo, but not directly derived from it. 

canutiglia (eanna). This derivation, though 
respectable, should have been marked doubtful. 
The fact that the word is also written cannutiglia 
does not prove its derivation from the origin of 
canna. 

caparbio (capo). This very insufficient deriva- 
tion should also have been marked doubtful, since 
it is not certain that the word is even connected 
with caput.® 

capecchio (LL. -pillus). This derivation is incor- 
rect. As far as the reviewer knows, the word is 
not even connected with capillus except as caput 
is connected with it. Canello gives capitulus, so 
Korting. 

Carmelitano (‘* Carmelo, where the order was 
founded’’). Correct, but it would be well to 
explain that Carmelo is the familiar Mt. Carmel. 

catorcio (1. L. -thucium). Should be marked 
doubtful. Caix gives caters, and Guarnerio 
clathron™ ; Salvioni gives cratis.” 

Perhaps a word of criticism should be added 
concerning the list of geographical names at the 
end of the first part of the book. It would be 
ridiculous to expect a complete list even of Italian 


®Cf. Diez, Worterbuch, Anhang Ia. 
10 Studi, etc., 260. 

11 A, G. It. x1v, 391-2. 

27, R. Ph. xx, 467. 
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names, but it seems to the reviewer that all names 
of provinces and other large districts of the coun- 
try of Italy should be there, and also those names 
of cities, etc., which are habitually mispronounced 
by foreigners. And so the following names should 
not have been omitted : Liguria, Romagna, Capi- 
tanata, Terra di Lavoro, Brindisi, Chiavari, Le- 
vanto, Modena, Otranto, Posillipo, Taranto. 

A search for misprints has not been made, but 
the following have come to light in examining 
part of the work : 

caledsa instead of caleésa ; calendinaggio instead 
of calendimaggio ; camerierina, car. dim. of -riere 
instead of -riera; cantatore, (singer) should not 
be in parentheses ; céos-se instead of cads-se ; car- 
didlgia instead of cardialgia ; carotiere is misplaced 
before carotide; carréggio instead of carreggio ; 
eaterva, the word ‘‘contempt,’’ should be in 
italics and parentheses. 

The following miscellaneous errors have been 
noticed accidentally : 

ilis given as Pron. that, him, it, without ex- 
planation that those uses are obsolete. 

glie, ‘‘to him’’ is given but not me, ‘‘to me’’; 
te, ‘‘to thee’’; se, ‘*to himself,’’ ete. 

ella, ‘‘you’’ (in address), is not given. 

andare a monte does not mean to ‘‘ interrupt,’’ 
but to ‘‘ fail completely.’’ 

fare caso di does not mean to ‘‘ make account of, 
clear up,’’ but to ‘‘take into consideration, value.’’ 

The important phrases : ‘‘ tutti e due, ete.; dar 
dietro and stare a meraviglia are not given. 

From what has been said it will be seen that 
this dictionary leaves much to be desired. On 
the other hand, it may be said that it combines 
advantages such as are not found all together in 
any one other work. For in no other Italian- 
English dictionary will you find a fairly large 
choice of words, meanings given correctly in the 
main, the accepted etymology of most of the words, 
the pronunciation correct, (only one mistake in 
the qualities of the stressed vowels has been found 
in the section examined), and the whole printed 
very clearly. It will probably, therefore, prove 
more useful than the other works, but not greatly 
superior to them, 


JAMES FE, SHaw, 


Johns Hopkins University. 
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Dota Perfecta por B. P&rEz Gawpés, edited with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary by Epwin 
SEELYE Lewis, Ph. D. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1903. 


The demand for texts with vocabulary by the 
publishers (and, in consequence, by the consumers 
of texts, as well) is the explanation for the ap- 
pearance of this edition. And if the reduplication 
of texts may be excused on the grounds of the 
importance of the work, another argument might 
be added to the above. For Dofta Perfecta is a 
study which aids immensely in forming an idea of 
the Spanish character—both national and indi- 
vidual. In it is shown clearly the lack of solid- 
arity—of any cohesive national feeling, which is 
the explanation of many of the past and present 
political conditions in Spain. And it is in this 
connection that any indication as to the scene of 
the story would be useful to the student. It 
might be well even to suggest that (unlike Maria- 
nela, for example) Galdés did not wish to be too 
precise, as he desired his story to stand as a study 
of the relation of the country as a whole to the 
government, shown by Madrid. This he ex- 
presses on p. 144, lines 10-25. And yet on p. 9, 
line 3, he suggests that the town is about a hun- 
dred miles from Madrid. That the direction is 
towards the south is indicated by the pronunciation 
given the word Madrid = Madri.' The names of 
the various towns cited are imaginary, as the 
author himself tells us, but they are so expressive 
that the student might be told in the vocabulary 
that the English form of Villajudn is Johnstown 
and that Villarrica is Richville, etc., instead of 
meeting the Spanish form repeated as a translation. 
In a German text one would probably find that 
Wien = Vienna. 

I have already referred to the pronunciation of 
the word Madrid. In the note to p. 83, line 11, 
we are told that Madriz is an affected pronun- 
ciation. This will give the student a false idea, 
since it is the one most heard in that city itself 
and throughout the north of Spain. It only 
seems affected to the Orbajosenses or to those of 


1Cf. note 2, page 88, Manual elemental de gramitica 
histérica espafiola, por R. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1904. 
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the south whose natural pronunciation drops this 
final letter altogether. It is used here in a depre- 
ciative way as an example of how all things from 
the seat of government are despised in this sturdy 
corner of local independence. 

The text is, on the whole, a notable improve- 
ment on the Spanish edition, but some things still 
remain to be done. The form emperejilado ap- 
pears in the text (p. 49: 14), while in the vo- 
cabulary the modernized form appears—empere- 
gilado. This raises the question of the spelling je 
and ji. It will be noted that the present editor 
has rejected most of the emended forms of the 
earlier American edition—for example, verjeles 
(p. 147: 25), which appears in the Marsh edi- 
tion as vergeles. 

Another question regarding general usage is 
the position of the digraph rr in the vocabulary. 
If ch, ll, and rr are digraphs, and ch and Jl are 
treated in the vocabulary as distinct from ¢ and J, 
why should not -rr- always follow -rz- instead 
of following -rq-? Although this is not done 
in many Spanish dictionaries, it is an obvious 
inconsistency. 

Another point demands consistent treatment. 
On p. 79, line 12, we find Pero yo g qué... ? 
and ; Pero cémo? (p. 78: 29). Again, Y¢ 
con quién? (p. 79:3) and gY mi prima? (p. 
13: 4). The first in each case is the better 
usage,” and should be used throughout. An ex- 
tension of this point is as to whether we can have 
que accented without interrogation or exclamation 
marks, as on p. 224, line 1, where we read Pues 
qué gno sali también anoche? Logically it seems 
as if such usage should not prevail. 

Throughout the book ti appears consistently. 
And yet it is a form for which no authority can be 
found in the Grammar of the Spanish Academy, 
where the pronoun is unaccented.* The Spanish 
usage accents it probably by analogy with mi, 
ete., but it is clear that the unaccented form is 
preferable. He (p. 147: 5) appears without the 
accent here, contrary to the usual form perhaps, 
although Menéndez Pidal does not accent it in 


his new Manual. Cuervo accents it in his notes 


2 Cf. Gramiatica de la lengua castellana por La Real Aca- 
demia Espaftola, Madrid, 1895, p. 373. 
3 Cf. p. 53. 
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to Bello (p. 87), as does also Ramsay. I do not 
find the form in the Academy’s Grammar. 

A form often accented is the singular impera- 
tive of decir, which so occurs frequently in this 
text, either in its simple form di (p. 85:19) or 
in composition (pp. 137: 12, 13; 146: 10; 
148: 16; 172: 9; 182: 32). The accented form 
is also used in the vocabulary. I note one case 
of dime (p. 56: 26). The unaccented form should 
be adopted. 

A common mistake in books printed in Spain 
is the occurrence of the printed accent on the 
second of two weak vowels—e. g., ruido, concluido. 
It is necessary to revise these forms carefully, 
but concluidos appears at least twice (pp. 65: 6 ; 
102: 2). 

In indirect questions the accented form of the 
pronoun or adjective seems preferable—for exam- 
ple, no sé cudntos (pp. 180: 25 ; 212: 22)—then 
why not No conozco casa dénde (p. 206: 27) ? 

There are a number of cases of broken type ; 
some of which might lead one astray. Under 
haber in the vocabulary, hay reads hav; oculta- 
mente (p. 191: 32) is not clear, looking more like 
ocultaniente ; descreido (p. 73:19) becomes les- 
creido. 

Sporadic corrections are—aquiescencia for aquies- 
ciencia (p. 46: 7); digame for digame (179: 2); 
cafién for caiion (p. 225: 5); Pepe for Repe (p. 
154: 1); de for dle (p. 141: 28); first word of 
line 22, p. 141, read ventanas; complete semi- 
colon (p. 163: 14); insert hyphen at end of line 
31, p. 167. 

The system of annotation adopted by the pub- 
lishers is one which does not appear calculated to 
produce the best results—especially when trans- 
lations are barred from the notes. This means 
that there must be very often a note and an entry 
in the vocabulary for the same word or expression, 
resulting in so lengthening the vocabulary and 
making it so involved that it is not at all easy to 
find the word sought without a considerable loss 
of time—too great for the average student, and a 
consequent reduction of the amount of his reading 
in a given time. An example of this is, tentar el 
pelo de la ropa (p. 22: 27), where, after looking 
under tentar and pelo, one finds the meaning 
under ropa. Cross-references may remedy this to 
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a certain extent, but can only be partially success- 
ful at the best, since it is going to be necessary to 
look under two words at least. 

The consequent expansion of the vocabulary 
forces the editor to cut down the notes—to an 
undesirable degree—and the mere translation of a 
word has to suffice for the omitted explanation. 
For example, a proper and intelligent distinction 
between alcalde and corregidor (p. 167: 4: 5) is 
impossible for the student. Then, too, a text is 
going to be read in all sorts of places—some well 
supplied with books of reference, some not—con- 
sequently the student, when confronted with such 
words as Limbo (p. 136: 10), Gestas (p. 143:15), 
Apostélicos (p. 143: 22), is often unable to get a 
proper idea of the word, or may be unable to 
decide for himself among the various explanations 
offered. At all events he will be obliged to take 
some of the time that all instructors desire spent 
on the preparation of the lesson, to study out the 
references, for some of which it will be necessary 
to consult several books. (1 have not yet found 
Manzanedo, p. 49: 17). 

The method of having a body of notes after the 
text, in which all unusual points may receive at- 
tention, this to be followed by a clear and simple 
vocabulary, seems to offef “the most satisfactory 
type. 

In the text under consideration, grammatical 
notes are largely omitted. One construction, 
which receives an almost disproportionate amount 
of attention, is the use of the future to express 
present probability. This is even extended to 
include encontraré (p. 46:16), although this 
form is a true future—for Rey has not yet seen 
the church. On the other hand, acogiera (p. 
134: 14) is passed over in silence, and yet it isa 
construction which will trouble the student. 

Two expressions which should be more fully 
explained are—media onza (p. 109: 11) for which 
no value is given in the vocabulary, and Cirio 
Pascual (p. 108: 30), where no indication is 
given of the appositeness of this nickname. 

Correr (p. 37: 1) is given in the vocabulary as 
‘*to raise or lower’’ of curtains. There may be 
curtains in Spain which move thus, the writer 
has certainly never seen any. They slide or run. 

The notes to the ballad extracts on p. 188 tell 
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us that ‘‘The words in this extract were really 
pronounced by Roland,’’ but we must avow to 
considerable scepticism on that point, although 
they might have been, of course—in the O. F. 
equivalent. 

In the note to line 7, p. 214, it might have 
been well to quote the proverb alluded to—el 
comer y el rascar, todo es empezar. 

Are omitted from the vocabulary—cabecilla (p. 
170: 8), and se = le (of frequent occurrence). 

The vocabulary is incomplete in the following 
cases : verdad (p. 46: 15) (se. es) ; poco & poco 
(p. 47: 8); alla voy (p. 111: 33); (ir = to come 
in such locutions) ; partida (pp. 143: 21, 144:2) 
means bands of rebels; so (p. 180: 19) = whoa; 
pais (p. 231: 30) = district ; que para haber con- 
fesado, ete. (p. 222: 4-5); te estes portando (p. 
222: 5)=you are going it. 

The sense of the phrase, No le deseo mal nin- 
guno & ustedes (p. 167: 27) seems to call for No 
les deseo. 

The publication of this text makes available to 
a much larger number a book of capital import- 
ance for the study of modern Spanish literature 
and for the understanding of the Spanish charac- 
ter of all times. The intolerance and narrowness 
of the Spaniard, outside a limited educated circle, 
in his political, ecclesiastical, and personal rela- 
tions is clearly and dramatically presented. And 
the text in question, with its exhaustive vocabu- 
lary, is well fitted to extend the use and knowl- 
edge of this masterpiece. 


FREEMAN M. JOSSELYN, JR. 


Boston University. 





ITALIAN TEXT. 


Goldoni, Il Vero Amico, with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary by Professors J. GEDDES, JR., 
and F. M. JossELyN, Jr., of Boston Univer- 
sity. Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1902. 
12mo, pp. xii, 118. 


This text has been edited on the same plan as 
La Locandiera, which the same editors brought 
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out in 1901, and which was reviewed in detail in 
these columns (April, 1902). The editorial work 
has, however, been more carefully done. The 
misprints are, comparatively, few and harmless ; 
we note: lizenzio for licenzio, p. 8; belleza for 
bellezza, p. 18 ; eomo for come, p. 84; ha for ho, 
p. 86, line 30; bdizzarria, with accent, p. 39, 
line 2, and without accent, line 16 (if a system of 
accentuation be adopted, it should, of course, be 
carried out consistently). The editors have not 
yet learned the art of making their vocabulary 
complete, for the following words are lacking: 
affetto, allora, forse, miseramente, offrire, scambio 
(or iseambio), Spagna, vantaggio (although given 
under giuwocatore). Under perch2, the meaning 
‘*in order that’’ (p. 50) should beadded. ‘‘Too 
long’’ is not merely misleading but wrong as a 
translation for vedere Tora, for non vedere Tora 
has that meaning, or something like it. The 
notes, few and brief, are nearly all of the kind 
that could equally well be put in the vocabulary. 
The introduction is adequate, and the book asa 
whole is a useful addition to the texts available 
for beginners in Italian. 

In this connection, it is a pleasure to note that 
the editors have taken account of the criticisms 
that have been made on La Locandiera, and are 
bringing it out again in a carefully revised edition. 
This is a much better play than J/ Vero Amico, 
in which some of the characters are mere carica- 
tures of well-known characters of Moliére, and in 
which the ending is illogical and weak. Yet both 
plays are extremely bright and amusing ; either 
one furnishes the best possible sort of reading for 
the class-room, or for private study of Italian. 


K. McKenzie. 
Yale University. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


I should like to add to Mr. Chase’s useful list of 
plays, written wholly or in part in heroic verse, 
being Appendix D of his English Heroic Play, 
Charles Hopkins’ Friendship Improved or The 
Female Warrior, George Granville’s British En- 
chanters, and Thomas Otway’s Titus and Bere- 
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nice. Hopkins’ play is like Boadicea written 
altogether in heroic verse ; and the author was 
not far astray when he said that ‘‘the Rhime 
was the only thing that recommended that ; and 
for ought I know the only thing too, that can 
recommend this.’? The Dedication ‘‘to Edward 
Coke, of Norfolk Esq.’’ is dated ‘‘ Londonderry 
Nov. Ist, ’99,’” and the play was printed for 
Jacob Tonson in 1700. It is mentioned by Ward, 
Vol. m1, p. 431, who dates it 1697, evidently a 
misprint for 1699, since Hopkins says in his 
Dedication that he was unaware what success the 
play would have. Granville’s play is semi-oper- 
atic and Otway’s is merely a version of Racine’s 
Bérénice. The Destruction of Troy by John 
Bankes (1679) is partly in heroic verse. 


JAMES W. TupPeER. 
Harvard University. 





To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Dear Sirs :—In a recent issue (M. L. N., 
xix, 61), Professor Gummere cites the Latin 
rhetorician, Cornelius Fronto, as evidence to prove 
that the distinction between poema, poetica, poeta, 
and poesis antedates the Italian critics of the 
Renaissance, and to corroborate Professor Saints- 
bury’s assertion that I ‘‘had gone too far”’ in 
ascribing the origin of these phrases to Maggi 
and Scaliger. The distinction itself, however, 
antedates even Cornelius Fronto; in speaking 
of its origin I pointed out five years ago that it 
seems to be ‘‘an elaboration of two passages in 
Plutarch and Aphthonius” (Literary Criticism in the 
Renaissance, p. 27). The interesting citation from 
Fronto, who belongs midway between Plutarch 
and Aphthonius in point of time, serves to 
indicate that the distinction was a commonplace 
of the Classical rhetoricians. Salviati, Bernardo 
Tasso, and many other writers of the sixteenth 
century employ kindred definitions ; but all this 
does not necessarily vitiate my original contention 
(op. cit., p. 278, n. 1) that Ben Jonson probably 
borrowed the phrases from Maggi or Scaliger. 


Very sincerely yours, 


J. E. SpPrncarn. 
Columbia University. 
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